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artlesville has had a hand in aviation history 
since the world began its love affair with flying 
in the 1920s. From Art Goebel's victorious air race to 
Hawaii to Wiley Posts historic stratospheric flight, 
Bartlesville has helped the legends take flight. This 
adventurous, pioneering spirit lives on today in the 
sights and sounds that make us the City of Legends. 


T 1 i ro ugh d r a m at i c a rch i tec t u re, pr i ccl css a r t co 1 lec- 
tions and museums, and scenic prairie life, our unique 
past can be relived everyday. And with annual world- 
renowned events like OK Mozart International Music 
Festival, Indian Summer Festival, Biplane Expo and 
Tulsa Regional Fly-in, our city is the perfect spot to 
land tor a weekend getaway 
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STILL SOAR. 


Call today for a free Visitor s Guide — 1-800-564-8708. 
When it comes to family fun, the sky’s the limit in 
Bartlesville. 

Bartlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau 
201 SW Keeler • PO Box 2366 • Bartlesville OK 74005 
918-336-8708 • wwvv.bartlesvillc.com 
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POWERPLANT FOR THE STARS. AND THE STRIPES. AND 
THE RES'F OF THE WORLD AS WELL. We’RE THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST SUPPLIER OF COMMERCIAL TURBOFAN JET 
ENGINES, BUT SOME OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT 
CUSTOMERS ARE RIGHT IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 



The Power 
Of Flight 


CFM salutes Oklahoma’s contribution to civil 

AND MILITARY AVIATION. 





CFM International is a joint company of Snecma, 
France and General Electric Company, U,S«A, 


Growing in harmony 
with nature. 



We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do all this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
make them 
their home. 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 



Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 



OKLAHOMA AIRPORT OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 



Representing 

Commercial and General Aviation Airports, 
Offering Expertise In Airport Management, 
Consulting and Aviation Related Products 

WORKING WHETHER, WE CAN SUCCEED 


For Membership Information Call 918-838-5018 
Web Site / E-Mail: www.okairports.org 
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DEMISE PJOflIO SUE MERflYWEATMEFl 



The decision of who would tell the story of 
Tulsa's aviation history came easy. Dr, Danney 
Goble, Director of American Studies for Rogers 
University, is not only a native of Oklahoma, 
but his ancestors settled in Indian and Okla- 
homa territories before 1900. Goble based this 
issue's article, “The Tulsa Connection,” on his 
most recent book, Tulsa! Biography of the 
American City (Council Oak Books). 




An Ohio native and Santa Fe 
transplant, J.D. Merryweather usually 
specializes in architectural photogra- 
phy, but for this issue he captured 
more animated objects for the “Faces of 
Aviation” portfolio, “When you're a 
photographer, people tend to show you 
the special things in their life* I’ll see 
what makes people tick and wonder 
how it relates to my life. For example, I 
love motorcycles and — like with 
flying — there is a tremendous amount 
of passion involved.” 



“It was great fun for me to create the Phofomosaic of Wiley Post for the 
cover of Oklahoma Today . 1 love airplanes and aviation and he was such an 
innovator, w says Rob Silvers, who has created similar covers for Life , Wired , 
and Newsweek magazines, and the movie poster for the new Jim Carrey film. 
The Truman Shore. Last year a book of his work, Photo mosaics, was published 
by Henry Holt. Silvers, with a master's from the MIT Media Laboratory in 
Boston, also has a website, www.photomosaic*com. 
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O k l a h o m a Today 






We are committed to the care and improvement of human life, 


We strive to deliver high-quality, cost-effective health care, 


We recognize and affirm the unique and intrinsic worth 
of each individual. 


We treat ail those we serve with compassion and kindness. 


We act with absolute honesty, integrity and fairness in business and 
our lives, and pledge to treat one another with loyalty, 
respect and dignity. 




lllUniversity Health Partners. 



University Hospital Children's Hospital Presbyterian Hospital 

1200 Everett Drive, Oklahoma City 940 13th r Oklahoma City 700 N.E, 13th, Oklahoma City 

(405)271-4700 (405)271-5437 (405)271-5100 


To find a doctor that uses University Health Partners, call 271-5000. 




Experience one of the most unique 
boutiques in Oklahoma. You'll find old 


world shopping, extraordinary gift 
items, and beautiful one-of-a-kind 
clothing in a quaint, historical setting. 
Take a carriage ride or relax for high 
tea indoors or in the Rose Carden. 


Experience the Ivy Cottage. 



622 SW "D" Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73501* 580-248-8768 
www.ivy-cottage.com 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by lor that unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
American-made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma’s largest selection of Concho 
Belts. Kuchinas by Oklahoma’s Johnny 
Burgess, and one-of-a-kind Christmas 
ornaments. Share the season with a gift 
of Native American culture. 
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1501-03 N. Portland 
Oklahoma City. OK 73107 
(405) 943-7935 ' 800-943-7935 
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The Air Up There 

T rust your instruments,” i kept reminding myself, "you are not 

lost.” I was on my first long-distance solo flight on a scorching July afternoon, 
going from Enid to Ardmore and then on to McAlester. I felt very high off 
the ground and not at all sure of myself. Every “what if” passed through my mind — 
I'd planned my funeral and where my ashes would be scattered — and before 1 knew 
it. I’d arrived in Ardmore. Then on to McAlester, where I borrowed the airport car 
and bought two watermelons from the side of the road. 

That was five years ago, the summer I got my pilot’s license. Since then, I’ve flown 
down the Hudson River alongside the skyscrapers of Manhattan and out over the Pacific 
Ocean near Half Moon Bay. Awesome sights, but not my favorite flight. That would 
be in the passenger seat of my dad’s bi- 
plane, listening to the roar of a radial en- 
gine and drifting over the earth. 

Now that we’ve finished this Air & Space 
issue, I’ve come away realizing a few things, 
primarily that 1 12 pages could never fully 
tell Oklahoma’s story of flight, a legacy 
rooted in the boundless vision of one man. 

Wiley Post lived America’s great success 
story, that of a man who defied all human 
expectations by flying around the world in 
just eight days and then going on to fly 
again around the world, this time alone. 

Post also rose from the ashes of his crimi- 
nal past — sentenced for hijacking cars — ending up a hero and lauded in the largest 
ticker tape parade in the history of New York City. A boy from rural Oklahoma whose 
parents couldn’t afford the few cents’ admission into the county fair was now the most 
celebrated man in America. Could someone like Post — a one-eyed, long-time sufferer 
of depression, a jailbird — rise to such heights today? We can only guess. 

What is certain is that Wiley Post led the way for Oklahoma’s approximately $ 1 0 billion 
aerospace industry. As much as he pioneered space travel, he also led the way for the 
common pilot, someone like my father, who learned to fly in 1 958 and regularly pilots 
his Stearman biplane across the countryside of northwest Oklahoma. And for my 
brother-in-law, who flies that same stick and rudder biplane as well as he flies a C- 
5 (the second-largest plane in the world) or T-38 jet. My sister too, who obtained 
her pilot’s license amidst the busy air traffic of Los Angeles, and my mother, who 
soloed a year after I got my license. In his legacy, Post is leading the way for my 
nephew who, at six, can identify nearly every airplane at an air show. When I showed 
him an early laser print of this cover, he jolted out of his seat and said, “Wiley Post!” 
We are standing on the shoulders of a giant, indeed. 

The cover of this issue, a digitally produced portrait of Post drawn from a bank of 
3,000 flying-related photos, is a metaphor for Oklahoma’s rich aviation heritage, link- 
ing the past with the future. Denys Finch-Hatton, the English pilot and big-game hunter 
characterized in Isak Dinesen’s Out of Africa, thought, “The earth was made round, so 
that we could not see too far down the road.” More than anyone in his day, Wiley Post 
could see far down the road, forecasting all the ways we travel today and originating 
the idea, “It’s a small world.” We can be assured that if Oklahoma’s aviation tradition 
continues on its present course, the road ahead stretches as far as the eye can see. 

— Louisa McCune 



Next to my dad's Stearman biplane 
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O k I o It o m a Today 



The company that has changed aviation technology, 
has made a change of its own. 


For over 1 5 years, Oklahoma's LB&M Associates has helped the aviation and space industries 
take flight. We started locally, training the nation's FAA aviation safety inspectors and have continued 
working with Fortune 500 companies on multi-billion dollar FAA and NASA contracts. 

Just as LB&M has helped change the aerospace industries, we are making a change of our 
own. We've changed our name to Advancia Corporation — to better define our growth beyond 
our geographic and technical boundaries. 

To help your company keep pace with the increasing complexity 
of aerospace technology, turn to Advancia — an Oklahoma company 
with global reach. 


y^dvancia 

GLOBAL VISION GLOBAL REACH 




5208 West Reno, Suite 310 / Oklahoma City, OK 73127 / T: 405.942.7385 / F: 405,942.7388 / www.advt.ntio.tom 





EXECUTIVE PRAISE 

Congratulations on the exceptional 
Native American issue and the stunning 
Poteet Victory cover and portfolio. As 
has been the history of many of our tal- 
ented artists, this Native American from 
Idabel was virtually unknown to the 
people of our state, having gained recog- 
nition in Santa Fe and the Southwest art 
market with his vibrant imagery and 
masterful designs. 

Without question, Oklahoma has the 
finest Indian artists in the world, and fo- 
cus on our Native American artists in 
Oklahoma Today helps our state's efforts 
to provide a better market for these art- 
ists to pursue their careers. 

Festivals such as Red Earth have been 
created to provide opportunities for our 
artists. Our Indian tribes work diligently 
to encourage young artists inspired by 
masters such as the late Dick West, 
Solom o n M cCom bs > F red Beaver, W ilia rd 
Stone, the Kiowa Five, and so many oth- 
ers. Our council is privileged to assist in 
many of these endeavors to preserve the 
culture and heritage so important to In- 
dian and non-Indian people. 

While art galleries, tribal and art mu- 
seums, powwows, and other events 
throughout our state continue to show- 
case our very best, Oklahoma Today 


has heightened awareness of our 
wealth of Native American talent and 
enhanced our state's unique cultural 
tourism treasures. 

Betty Price 
Executive Director 
Oklahoma Arts Council 

NATIVE INTEREST 

Each issue makes me proud I still feel 
that I am an Oklahoman. No finer maga- 
zine is published anywhere. You are cer- 
tainly a good advertisement for the state. 

Though 1 claim no Indian blood, you 
have given rightful and jusi coverage of 
these wonderful people. 

Mrs. Lloyd M. Estes 
Oakland, California 

1 enjoyed the profile on Billy 
Walkabout in the May-June 1998 issue 
very much. And the cradleboards story 
brought back childhood memories. 

My grandparents lived outside 
Westville, Oklahoma, on a farm, and 1 
loved to visit them and go to town. 1 
loved babies and spent most of my 
time watching them in their 
cradleboards. Of course, that was back 
in the 1920s. 

Wanda Dodson 
Scott City, Missouri 


FOUND IN A HOTEL 

A couple of months ago i happened 
upon a copy of your magazine in the 
lobby of a Best Western motel in the 
small town of St. Helens, Oregon. It was 
delightful, and the people were kind 
enough to let me tear out an order blank. 
Well, I tore out the wrong thing, so since 
1 very much want to receive your maga- 
zine, l called your office this morning to 
get the information needed. 

Even though I forgot to jot down the 
name of the woman l talked with, she was 
very kind, polite, friendly, and helpful. She 
went out of her way to help me find some- 
one who could help me find information 
about a local tree— a subject completely 
unrelated to the magazine. She even went 
so far as to give me the phone number for 
the department of agriculture. 

Thank you for going the extra mile to 
help me in my quest, and 1 look forward to 
getting my hands on a copy that I can ac- 
tually enjoy. My first and second impres- 
sions of your magazine are that you have 
a fine cal iber of people working together 
to put it out 

Linda Marquart 
Newport, Oregon 

LESS IS MORE 

1 read the 1997 Year In Review with 
great interest. I particularly want to com- 
pliment you on the comments about the 
Cherokee Constitutional crisis on page 36. 

Many people have tried to describe the 
situation using far more words. Few have 
captured the essence of the problem as 
well as the staff of Oklahoma Today did. 
Please continue your prayers for the 
Cherokee Nation. Thank you, 

Philip H.Viles Jr, 
Justice, Cherokee Nation 
Tahlcquah 

HANSON KEEPS ROCKIN' 

Thank you for putt ing Hanson on the 
cover of your magazine. They deserve more 
than they get credit for. They rock. Life is 
simple: eat, sleep, play “M MM Bop.” 

Katie Borth 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin 
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O k l ft h o m a T o d a y 




W HER E T H E S E C R E T S 


TO THE UNIVERSE 


ARE KEPT 


The answers do not lie in technology. Technology is 


but a stepping stone to the next question. We are fueled 


by a restless imagination; an endless sense of wonder 


that has brought our world closer together and led us 


ever deeper into space. \\ hat we’ve discovered along 


the wav is that all the secrets to the universe are 


contained in the boundless reaches of the human mind. 









JAMES LAWRENCE 


MAR 


T fP LACE 



By Nancy Woodard 


AIR TRAIF 


Oklahoma is home to three 
airplane companies that 
produce, or are soon to 
produce, everything 
from aerobatic aircraft to 
the poshest of planes. The 
state also claims the world's 
largest supplier of Stearman 
parts and a Luscombe 
manufacturing plant. 







W7ASZI 


IT'S BACK 

Manufactured in Altus, the Spartan 185 is the new version of Luscombe 
Aircraft Corporation’s former Sedan 1 IE. (Little more than 100 were 
built fifty years ago due to the postwar downturn in aviation.) "It’s a very 
famous airplane*” says Luscombe’s Charles Gibson. It was the first four- 
seater* single engine, all aluminum airplane. Before it* most planes were 
made from fabric. The new rendition has the same fuselage and wings of 
its predecessor, but now has a high performance engine, avionics, and 
other added features (and will be in production by October). Base price* 
$138,500.(702)434-6722. 


HIGH TECH 

The same materials, 
processes, and software 
used in developing the 
Space Shuttle 
Stealth B-2 Bomber, 
and Boeing 777 have 
been applied by 
Norman's Kestrel 
Aircraft Company. 
Kestrel’s single engine, 
four and six-seater 
planes, currently in the 
research and develop- 
ment stage, are a more 
durable aircraft over the 
long haul, thanks to 
advanced carbon 
composites. (Unlike 
metal planes, composite 
planes have an extreme 
resistance to fatigue and 
corrosion.) Target price 
for the K250, $189,500. 
(405) 573-0090. 
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O k l a It o m a Tod a y 


PAUL BOWEN 





EAT MY DUST 

Meed some new wings, 
a front cockpit 
instrument panel, or 
something as nitpieky 
as nuts and washers? 
Cali on Chickasha's 
Dusters & Sprayers 
Supply Inc., the world's 
largest supplier of parts 
for Stearnian aircraft. 

In business since 1952, 
the company has more 
than $1 million of parts 
in inventory (even 
Stearnian leather 
helmets and hard-to- 
find goggles). The 
company also supplies 
parts for aerial 
applicators, the aircraft 
formerly known as 
crop dusters. Prices for 
parts range between 
two cents for a washer 
and $7,000 for landing 
gear. (BOO) 654-8860. 


THE AIR BENZ 

Commander Aircraft Company's single engine, four- 
seat plane lias been called the Mercedes of the single 
engine world. “You can line up our competitors, and no 
one has the fit and finish, texture, the luxurious interior, 
and the cabin size we do. It all equates to real 
luxury,” says Gene Criss, president and CEO. The g- 
Commander, manufactured at Wiley Post Airport, 
has the largest cockpit of any four-seat retractable 
plane and a blue-blooded history; the aircraft was m 
originally designed by the famed Rockwell engineer- 
ing team who produced the P-5 1 Mustang, B- 1 Bomber, 
and the Space Shuttle. Base price, $350,500. 

W ith all the t ri m m i n gs , a dd $100 ,000 . 

(405) 495-8080. 


NO HANDS 

The Edge 540, 
nynuiac lured by 

Gmhrie'sZivkn 

A e ro n a Lilies I lie., wt > n 

the admiration of World 
A e ro I >a tic a n d s eve n-l i m e 

National Aerobatic 
Champion Leo Loudenslager. 

The plane is lighter than any of ^ 
its competition — climbing 3,800 1 

feel a mi mile (compared to 3,000 
feet for most aerobatic planes) and 
dying straight up for 2,600 feet 
(aerobatic planes normally have an 
1,800- foot vertical penetration). Base 
price, $163,000, (405) 282-1330. 





AC 




GE 


DIRECTOR 
TO THE 

STARS 

EXHIBIT EXPLORES 
EDMOND S TIES TO NASA 

A mericans were more than 

a little embarrassed. Here the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration had spent $1.5 billion de- 
signing and launching the mother of all 
telescopes to scour the universe in 1990, 
only the orbiting observatory wouldn’t 
focus. 

Still shaky from the 1986 Challenger 
tragedy, NASA suddenly realized its cred- 
ibility hinged on fixing the main mirror 
of the Hubble Space Telescope, an imper- 
fection thinner than a human hair. NASA 
spent another $251 million, and in 1993 
the STS-61 astronaut crew pulled off a 
flawless repair job of the telescope from 
the cargo bay of the Endeavour. When the 
shuttle landed and kudos were handed 
out, however, it was the mission’s lead 
flight director, lames Milt Heflin (a na- 
tive of Fairfax and Edmond), who took 
home the prestigious Robert ). Collier 
Trophy for his leadership. Countdown 
magazine broke with tradition and 
named Heflin their first honorary “Astro- 
naut of the Year” for his contribution to 
the successful mission. 

Heflin and fifteen other Central State 
University (now University of Central 
Oklahoma ) graduates with NASA ties are 
the focus of the Edmond Historical So- 
ciety Museum’s current traveling exhibit, 
“Edmond’s Place in Space: The NASA 
Connection.” Besides highlighting the 
hometown heroes, the exhibit, much of 
it on loan from the Johnson Space Cen- 
ter, includes Neil Armstrong’s 180- 
pound space suit and a 3.9 billion-year- 


Rcpairing Hubble telescope 







One Flight across The Ati antic 
And The World Celebrates. 

You Make The Same Trip Six Times, 
And Who Notices? 


-Lrans World Airlines* notices. Because weVe the airline devoted to recognising todays 
business travelers who possess the same adventurous spirit as the classic flyers. As proof, 
were launching our new Aviators*' frequent flyer program* Aviators features new ways to 
attain privileged status, bonus miles based on fares paid and travel awards that are easier 
to achieve. Now you don't have to be in history books to be appreciated for the time you 
spend in the air. To join, call 1 - 800 - 22 1 - 2000 , Or visit us online at www.rwmcom 


Wl WANT TO B1 YDtm AIRLINE 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Milt Heflin at work 


old moon rock taken from the east rim 
of Plum Crater during Apollo 16. The 
“America from Space** photography ex- 
hibit shows nineteen satellite views of 
cities including Oklahoma City, and a 
section on dining sans gravity is com- 
plete with everything from tubes of pro- 
cessed ham and cubes of strawberries to 
cans of biscuits and flattened bags of 
lobster bisque* But Heflin’s personal 


photos and mementos — including his 
flight director’s manual and photos of 
a young Shannon Lucid from the STS- 
5IG mission he oversaw — -are dearly 
the prizes of the exhibit. 

Heflin served as flight director over 
both the astronauts and seventy-odd ex- 
perts at the Mission Control Center for 
twenty manned space flights between 
1984 and 1994, After graduating with a 
phys i cs a n d mat h d egree i n 1 966 , Heflin 
and fellow CSU alum Philip Charlton 
headed off to NASA, where they were in- 
volved with the recovery and return of the 
Apollo 13 command module* (The men 
were often the first inside the pod after 
splashdown.) 

“Clearly back then the exploration part 
of the space program was more evident/* 
Heflin says. “Today, we have a mature 
space shuttle program **. and we have to 
do something really significant to get 
people to notice/’ 

Building the International Space Sta- 
tion might do the trick* Before taking over 
a position as deputy flight director in May, 
Heflin spent two years planning a space 


station compatible for all nations and cul- 
tures. (The first launch to begin building 
the station is expected this fall.) 

“If we’re going to leave lower earth or- 
bit and mount an expedition to Mars or 
anything, we will do it together **, as a 
world community/’ he says. “But the next 
logical step for us is to have a permanent 
presence in space.” 

That doesn’t mean Heflin will be don- 
ning a space suit anytime soon. He may 
know better than anyone the rigors and 
requirements of being an astronaut, but 
he says he’s never considered putting It is 
name in the hat. 'Tve had so much fun 
here on the ground — it*s all done down 
here first, after all.” 

— Kelly Crow 

The exhibit is open through fitly 3L The 
Moon and Planets Astronomy program is July 6 
from 9 to 10 pjn. at nearby Stephenson Park. 
Space films are shown all day on Saturdays. 
Exhibit hours: 10a.m. to 5 pan. Monday 
through Saturday y 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Thursday , 
and l to 4 pan. Sunday. Admission is free , 

(405) 340-0078. 


PLANE CLONES 

A MINIATURE AEROBATIC AIRPLANE CHAMPIONSHIP 15 
EXPECTED TO BE AMONG THE BEST IN THE NATION THIS YEAR 



A QUARTER OF THE WORLD’S TOP MODEL AEROBATIC 
pilots will compete this summer in Enid at the Oklahoma 
IMAC Championship and Air Show. Not only is it the first time 
the state has drawn such talent, it’s also the first time a minia- 
ture aerobatic airplane competition has been held in conjunc- 
tion with a full-scale air show in Oklahoma. 

“People have not seen pilots fly (model) airplanes like this 
in Oklahoma/’ says Enid’s Bill Holland, a member of the In- 
ternational Miniature Aerobatic Club and the chief judge for 
Top Gun- — one of the most renowned radio controlled 
aviation events in the world- “This will he one of the top 
elite aerobatic contests in the United States this year.” 

Sean McMurtry and his $10,000 plane 


The size of these so-called miniature planes — sometimes up 
to half the size of the actual plane they clone and sporting wing- 
spans that stretch eleven feet — is mind-boggling in itself* But 
now consider this, these exact replicas perform maneuvers 
i d e n t ica l to re a 1 a ero batic p l a n es * T h e o nly thing t hese 
planes can’t do is a human can t ride in them/’ Hol- 
land says. Without the extra baggage and carrying 
immense motors, IMAC planes pack a lot more 
power -to -weight ratio than their real-life sib- 
lings. 

At speeds that can exceed 100 miles per 

required 




Aviation Technology For Your Can. 


Did you know.. . America’s leading producer of general aviation fuel is the same company 
that makes SuperClean® gasoline for your car? It’s Phillips 66 — where Aviation Fuel 
Technology helps us perfect every gallon we make. When you fill-up at Phillips, you get the 
consistent performance needed for rapid acceleration and long mileage. Pure and simple — • 
the best goes into our gasolines so you get the most out of your car. 


The Performance Company 




£1997 Phillips Petroleum Compaq 
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sequences, much like gymnasts fulfill 
certain compulsories* In the freestyle 
portion of the championship, Holland 
says, “The pilots do things that even full- 
scale planes don’t do,** In a choreo- 
graphed routine to music of the pilot's 
choosing, the planes perform ballet-like movements, some- 
times hovering only a foot off the ground and other times ex- 
ceeding G maneuvers real pilots wouldn't dare to attempt* 
Arizona’s Chip Hyde — one of the top three miniature aero- 
batic pilots in the world — routinely shows off his renowned 
and patented knife-edge maneuver with his $12,000 model 
plane* “The airplane is actually flying on its side at about eight 
to ten inches off the ground,’ 5 Holland says* “And then he’ll 
bring an airplane up in front of the crowd and hover it/’ No 
life-size plane can top that. 

Besides Hyde, three other past winners, including reigning 
IMAC unlimited champ Bill Hempel of Arizona, will compete 
in Enid this summer. (Only the top twenty aerobatic pilots in 
the world are invited to the annual Tournament of Champi- 
ons, the granddaddy of all competitions held annually in Las 
Vegas, where the first place winner flies away with $40,000. ) 
Closer to home, Oklahoma City’s own Sean McMurtry, who 
was invited to compete this year and last year in the Tourna- 
ment of Champions, will also participate in the Enid champi- 


onship, (And besides the unlimited class 
of pilots, the best of the best, other 
topnotch model pilots from across the 
country will compete in lower classes.) 

After morning and afternoon IMAC 
competitions each day, a full-scale air 
show will take off by late afternoon and will include big names 
like Enid’s Ray Gill, a member of the 1997 U.S*A* Advanced 
Aerobatic Team who placed fifteenth at last year’s World Aero- 
batic Championship, and Oklahoma City’s Mark Pfeifler, who 
headlines this year’s Aerospace America Air Show in Oklahoma 
City, ( Pfeifler will be flying his Edge 540 aerobatic plane, made 
by Guthrie’s Zivko Aeronautics Inc. Interestingly, three scaled 
Zivko planes will fly in the IMAC competition,) In addition, 
more than 100 planes — from vintage to military aircraft — are 
expected to fly in to be displayed during the two-day event, 

—Nancy Woodard 

The championship and air show are August 8 and 9 at the Enid 
Woodring Municipal Airport Model aerobatic planes begin competing 
each morning and continue throughout the day with a late a fternoon full- 
scale air show. Saturday night features a benefit concert for Angel Flight a 
non-profit group that provides free air transportation for medical patients 
and cargo. (A portion of the event's proceeds also goes to the group.) Fora 
schedule of events* call (580) 395-2319 or (580) 874-2593 * 


THE PILOTS DO 
THINGS THAT EVEN 
FULL-SCALE PLANES 
DON'T DO 


Excel 



in Aviation 

Southeastern Oklahoma State University 

can help you achieve your goats in Professional Pilot 
and Aircraft Maintenance Management 

FAA approved four-year Bachelor of Science degree 
specializing in Aviation and A&P Management since 1967 

^ Affordable tuition and flight training 

Tuition waivers (scholarships) available for out-of-state tuition 

Scholarship opportunities available 

^ Small classes with university owned aircraft 


Call today to start your career in aviation 
with the 50SU Aviation program! 

Southeastern Oklahoma State University 

SOSU Box 4136, Durant, Oklahoma 74701 
Fax: (580) 924-0741 



ACCREDITED UNIVERSITY 


1-800-435-1327, Ext 2701 • www.sosu.edu/bus/aero 
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American Is Proud 
To Be A Part Of Oklahoma’s 
Aviation History. 

With Nearly 10,000 Employees 
Throughout Oklahoma Serving Our Customers 

Every Day 


AmericanAirlines 

American/^ 


To find out more about American, visit us on the web at www.aa.com 

’Employees of AMR Corporation. AmericanAirlines ant! American Eagle are registered trademarks of American Airlines, Inc. 

American Eagle b American's regional airline associate. 
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The 

BOMBING 
OF BOISE 
CITY 

A CLOSE CALL 

A T HALF PAST MIDNIGHT ON JULY 5, 
1943, bombs started falling on Boise 
City. The first bomb narrowly missed an 
apartment where eight people slept. It 
demolished a garage, leaving a crater 
three and a half feet deep in the floor. The 
next bomb missed the First Baptist 
Church by a foot, carving another crater. 

Hurlie Reed thought it sounded like a 
blitzkrieg. He rushed his wife and baby 
to cover; then he went out to see what he 
could do. The third bomb dug a hole just 
east of North Cimarron Avenue. The 
fourth struck near the McGowan board- 
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Bold ventures 


are a specialty. 



The spirit of Will Rogers 
flourishes in Oklahoma City and in 


Let’s get 
down 

TO BRASS 
RIVETS. 

almost everyone knows, were named 
after a world-famous pilot from Oklahoma 
who made lasting contributions to 
aviation. We have a proud history in the 
aircraft manufacturing industry, too. 
Though we’re proud of all the 
accomplishments of the past, we feel its 
our job to focus on what we are today and 
what we’re on our way to becoming. 


the airport that proudly bears his name. 


It's about common sense, fired by optimism; 


hospitality backed by a strong work ethic. 
And most of all, it's about belief 


in new opportunities and confidence 


in the future of aviation. 





So lets get to the point. With jet-length 
runways and every kind of aircraft service 
imaginable, Wiley Post is the airport for 
corporate America. If you run tight schedules, 
our easy access to other business people will 
mean a lot. And for taking care of your baby 
(the company jet, that is) some of the best 
maintenance shops in the country are located 
right here. So if you’re a corporate-executive- 
leather-and-brass kinda person, Wiley Post 
Airport is where you’ll want to do business. 

WILEY POST AIRPORT 



mill Rogers LU or id Airport 


Oklahoma City Department of Altportt, 7100 Terminal Drive. Box 937, Oklahoma City. OK 73159 0937 
Phone 405 680.3200 Fax: 40S.680 32 1 1 URL www. flyokc torn 


oki k mom k City di nhimkni of Airi'oris 

5915 Phillip J. Rhoads Boulevard. Bethany. Oklahoma 73008 
Phone 405.789.4061 Fax 405.495.6283 
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TL'LSA CONVUNTION AND VKITORS BUREAU • 616 S. BOSTON AVE., STE. 100 
Tulsa, OK 74119 * TUT.TDlfRlSM.TUlSAQlAMBER.COM 


U PSCALE HOTELS. ABUNDANT MEETING AND EXHIBIT SPACE. A FIRST-RATE CONVENTION CENTER. 

Prestigious cultural events. Casual family fun. With impressive sights and sounds 

RIGHT OUTSIDE THE WINDOW, TULSA CAN TURN YOUR SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION INTO A MEMORABLE 
ONE. We KNOW HOW TO GET DOW TO BUSINESS AND STILL FIND TIME FOR FUN. IF YOU’RE READY FOR 
A CHANGE OF SCENERY, TAKE A ROOM WITH OUR VIEW. YOU WON’T BEUEVE THE OPPORTUNITIES 
YOU’VE BEEN MISSING. 

For a CLOSER LOOK AT TULSA’S MEETING FACILITIES, ATTRACTIONS, AND EVENTS, 

CALL 800 - 558 - 3311 . 



American Jet Charter, Inc 


Sabreliner Jet (8 passenger) ♦ King Air E90 (7 passenger) 

Citation (coming soon) ♦ Cessna 340 (5 passenger) ♦ 58 Baron (5 passenger) 


Twelve years of quality service without an accident, incident or any FAA violation 
Air service to 48 states, Canada, Mexico, Central America and the Caribbean 

(405) 495-5453 pictured: Sabreliner Jet 


ing house, narrowly missing a fuel trans- 
port truck. “The driver screeched out of 
there instantly,” says local writer Norma 
Gene Young, “and as far as is known, has 
never returned.” 

Sheriff Hook Powell lived with his 
family in an apartment on the top floor 
of the courthouse. He realized the bombs 
must be falling from American planes. 
He rushed to the telephone office one 
block away, where he met Reed. They 
woke the telephone operator and tried to 
call the Army base at Dalhart, Texas, but 
couldn’t get through to anyone who 
knew what they were talking about. Two 
more bombs fell. 

Two soldiers arrived at the telephone 
office. They were stationed at Dalhart 
and had been in Boise City for a picnic 
with local girls. They “knew whom to 
contact to inform them the town surren- 
dered,” Mrs. Young says. The base sent 
out a message to all crews making prac- 
tice runs that night: whoever was bomb- 
ing Boise City was to desist. The practice 
range lay near Conlen, Texas, some forty 
miles from Boise City, and every soldier 
felt sure he was in the right spot. 

Frank Garrett, the manager of the 
power company, had headed for the elec- 
tric plant when the bombing began. He 
killed the power in the entire town. 
That’s when one crew realized the lighted 
“X” they had been aiming for, which had 
now vanished, wasn’t their target. As they 



The Boise City News 


Boise City Bombed 


July 8, 1 943 , front page 
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later discovered, the lights around the 
Boise City courthouse coincidentally 
formed that pattern. The attack ended 
with no one hurt. 

How could such a thing happen? The 
plane’s regular navigator was ill; his re- 
placement for the night had not finished 
his training. After the bombing, the 
crew, with its regular navigator, was sent 

THAT'S WHEN ONE 
CREW REALIZED 
THE LIGHTED "X" 
THEY HAD BEEN 
AIMING FOR, 
WHICH HAD NOW 
VANISHED, WASN'T 
THEIR TARGET 


into combat in Europe, where they per- 
formed with distinction and earned a 
number of medals and citations. The 
poorly trained navigator, John M Daly, 
finished his training and went into com- 
bat in France, where he, too, built up an 
impressive list of citations, including the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, 

Sources such as Ripley's Believe It or 
Not have listed Boise City as the only 
town in the continental United States 
bombed during World War II. How- 
ever, Mrs. Young’s research uncovered 
towns in Texas, Nebraska, and Califor- 
nia that suffered similar attacks. 

Mrs, Young herself slept through the 
bombing. “For those who didn’t sleep 
through the event,” she writes, it was 
“probably the most exciting half-hour in 
Boise City’s history.” 

— Gordon Grice 

/tebig out of the cement in front of the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce on East Main 
Street is a brass plaque and a three-foot- 
high gray bomb shard. Although it's only a 
replica of the powder and sand- filled bombs 
dropped in 1943 , “It's enough to get your 
attention says Phyllis Randolph with the 
Cimarron Heritage Center Museum . The 
museum on North Cimarron Avenue also 
sells Young's Boise City Bombed for $ 2.50 . 
(580) 544-3479 , 
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For Business and Pleasure Too 

The New Wingaie Inn® - Oklahoma Cltjy 


Our Wingaic Inn oilers guests affordable 
luxury courteous service, high-quality 
amenities and uncommon comfort. Every 
room is oversized, with enough extra 
space to accommodate a king-size bed or 
two double beds, a comfortable lounge 
chair with ottoman and a large well-lit 
desk with an executive chair. 

Standard in -room amenities include: 

* two-line desk phone with speaker, 
data port, voice mail and conference 
call capabilities 

* 900 megahertz cordless phone 

* coffee maker, iron, ironing board and safe 

* free local calls and long-distance access 

* 25* color tv wiLh a free movie channel 


Our guests also enjoy: 

* children slay free 

* indoor pool, fitness center and whirlpool 
- complimentary expanded continental 

breakfast 

* 24-hour business center, free to guests 

Satisfaction^ ■ 


iMfx+urrA- 


Suilt For? Business' 

fox Re serva lions, Comaci Y<mr 
Travel Professional Or Call 

1.800.228.1000 

www. winga tei nns.com 


2001 S. Meridian * Oklahoma City, OK 73108 
Call the hotel direct at: 405.682.3600 


©1990 /nib IrtlrnwiiDniif, Inc Aff n^Als rrKrved 


Aviation 

Western Oklahoma State College 

2801 North Main (580)477-2000 

A1 tus , Okl aho ma 7 3 5 2 1 www. western, cc. ok .us 


Degree Programs WOSC 

■ Airport Management Foundation, Inc. 

• Aviation Mechanic Providing 

■ Professional Pilot Scholarship 

Opportunities 

• FAA Certified Part 141 • VA Approved f or 

Aviation Students 



July * August 1998 
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Where business takes off 




Davis Field is ready to meet the needs of Oklahoma’s 
expanding aerospace industry with over 550 acres 
ready for immediate development. Muskogee offers 
a pro-business environment ideal for any aviation- 
related company. 

* Available industrial sites with direct access to a 7200-foot 
runway with parallel taxiway 

* Minutes from Tulsa - Oklahoma's Aerospace Center 

* Confidential development assistance and incentives available 

Let our development team help you 
break ground without breaking a sweat. 


For additional information and assistance contact: 

Muskogee Development Harran Aircraft 

(800) 483-2816 Davis Field FBO 

gmdc@azalea.net (918) 682-4101 
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The Flying Fortress 

FLYING FESTIVITIES 


A SELECTION OF SOME OF THE BEST 
AIR SHOWS AND FLY-INS IN THE STATE 

T he keenest mathematical minds of previous centuries proved man 

could never fly. Imagine the impact two brothers named Wright had when they 
launched a strange looking machine from the sand dunes of North Carolina in 1903 
to prove otherwise. 

Oklahoma's vast reservoir of open skies has a rich and plentiful aviation history. From 
the early pioneer days of men like Billy Parker of Oklahoma City— who was issued the 
forty-fourth pilot's license in the United States and who served as Phillips Petroleum's 
first chief pilot — to present-day feats of NASA astronauts like Shannon Lucid, the 
Sooner State continues to be an aviation mainstay. 

And anyone who lives here can join in on the fun. There are superlative air shows 
and fly-ins throughout the state in the fall and spring that can arouse anyone's interest 
and deepen their appreciation for what goes on in the sky. Best of all, the annual events 
cost virtually nothing to attend. They are easily accessible and offer something for the 
whole family. So plan ahead and choose your foray, whether you're a pilot, air buff, or 
just plain curious. Remember, we were never supposed to rise to such heights in the 
first place. 

THE 41 ST ANNUAL TULSA REGIONAL FLY-IN This is the big one. Airplane 
abundance. Airplanes galore. Something for everyone. Want to feel like one of those 
World War 11 veterans from MacKinlay Kantor's book later made into the 1946 Os- 
car-winning best picture The Best Years of Our Lives? Then you've got to come to 
Bartlesville's Frank Phillips Field this fall for the Tulsa Regional Fly-In. 

“The Aluminum Overcast,” a Boeing B-17G Flying Fortress, is returning to Okla- 
homa. An American aircraft workhorse in the bombing of Germany during World War 
II, the B-17G went into production in July 1 943. It was equipped with a Norden bomb- 
sight and required a ten- man crew to precision bomb from altitudes of 33,600 feet. It 
is one of only about a half-dozen R-17s in the country that have been restored. The 
plane was a big hit when it was flown into Tulsa as part of the B- 1 7 Historical Tour in 
the spring of 1995 and 1997. “This is a World War II bomber in meticulous condi- 
tion,” says fly-in chairman Charles Harris. The plane's interior has been fully restored 
to the most minute detail, including model imitations of the bombs the plane dropped. 
Public tours of the aircraft's interior will be available. 

The fly-in attracts more than 500 visiting airplanes from a 7 50 -mile radius surround- 


HU O klab oma Indian 
Art Gallery 

PRESENTS 

ROBERT ANNESLEY 
LEE BOCOCK 
BILL GLASS 
BENJAMIN HARJO, JR 
MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 
JAY McGIRT 
VIRGINIA STROUD 
ROBERT TAYLOR 
GARY YAZZIE 

VINTAGE MISSION FURNITURE 
BASKETS • MASKS 
NAVAJO RUGS • PUEBLO POTTERY 

2335 SW 44TH STREET 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73119 
[405)685-6162 (800)585-6162 
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o Harrier, F-16 & F-18 demos 


o BigFoot, Gravedigger 


and MUCH MUCH MORE! 
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Experience Makes A Visible 
Difference In Aircraft 

WINDOW REPAIR 


Send your windows to our (odiity or we can 
come to your location for on-site repairs. 


Fifteen years experience and knowledge working 
with new aircraft transparencies gives 
Lee Aerospace a significant advantage in interior 
and exterior aircraft transparency repair. 

Cessna * Raytheon • Canada! r Challenger 
Falcon * Gulfstream • Learjet "Piper - Saberliner 
Twin Commander - And Many Others 
* Repairs in or out of the aircraft 
• Staff of A & Ps and FAA certified window repairmen. 


LEE AEROSPACE, INC. 

8500 E. 32nd Street N. • Wichita, KS 67226 • Phone 3 1 6-636-9200 • Fax 3 1 6-636-9256 

FAA/]AA Certified Repair Station ^UR86>L - FAA Certified Drvig/Alcohd Program ■ Hangarkeepers Insurwice 

Call 1-800-379-6840 



Alius Municipal Airport (axs) 

Serving the Aviation Needs of Southwest Oklahoma 


omi 


exac 


Fuel 


Home of Luscombe Arrcra 
Home of Altus Flying Service and WQSC i 

David E Scott, Director 

(580} 482-8833 * (580) 482-7842 * E-mail: lana@ western xc.ok.iis 
www.cityofaltus.org 
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ing Bartlesville. It Ls one of the two larg- 
est aviation shows in Texas and Okla- 
homa, considering the number of aircraft 
that fly in. Distinguished aviation leaders 
who have attended the event in past years 
include Ann Pellegreno of Justin, Texas, 
who retraced Amelia Ear hart’s trail with 
a similar aircraft in 1967. 

Ar the fly-in September 25 and 26 t visi- 
tors can walk onto the airfield and view 
each aircraft up close (similar to the way 
things work at a classic car show). Admis- 
sion is by donation. The airfield is west of 
Bartlesville off U.S. Highway 60. The air- 
port entrance is off Sumer Road, which 
fra vels n o rth -so u th off H igh way 60. (918) 
622-8400 . 

THE MUSKOGEE AIRSHOW If pre- 
cision air stunts or flying maneuvers are 
your bag, the Muskogee Airshow at Davis 
Field, October 1 7 and 1 8, is for you. This 
is the only air show in the state this year 
that offers a military jet performance 
team— the highly acclaimed United 
States Air Force Thunderbirds, who are 
returning for their fourth appearance 
since the air show began in 1990. 

Also returning to Muskogee is the 
United States Army Golden Knights Pre- 
cision Parachute Team, a military group 
that has historically won its share of in- 
ternational parachute jumping competi- 
tions and is no stranger to Muskogee. 
(The town hosted world skydiving com- 
petitions from 1980 to 1 990 for parachute 
teams like the Golden Knights.) 

The air show has expanded in scope to 
provide interest and entertainment for 
everyone. This year renowned helicopter 
stunt pilot Bob Hoskins will pick up and 
play with a sixty-pound yo-yo from the 
air. Vintage aircraft will be on display, 
including the P-5 ! Mustang and the B-25 
Mitchell bomber. In addition, there will 
be F-18 flight simulations, a bike stunt 
show performed by a Hollywood 
stuntman, and a carnival. 

Transportation from the parking lot to 
airstrip is available. Advance tickets , $7 for 
adults and $3 for children twelve and un- 
der , will be available atGit-n-Go stores and 
airports in eastern Oklahoma. Tickets at the 
gate: $11 adults , $7 children. Take U.S. 
Highway 64 seven miles south of Muskogee, 
(918) 682-1364 . 
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Hillcrest Healthcare and AirEvac 


Reaching New Heights 


en every second is critical, 
communities in eastern Oklahoma 
now have AirEvac and the Sikorsky 
S-76C+ for fast, safe and reliable 
transport of critically ill or injured 
patients. The only EMS configured 
helicopter of its kind in the nation, 
this all-weather aircraft combines 
state-of-the-art avionics with the 


most advanced emergency medical 
care available. Traveling at lifesaving 
speeds of over 155 knots, the 
Sikorsky is able to quickly reach 
critically ill patients in even the 
most remote rural communities. 
When lives are at stake eastern 
Oklahoma can count on Hillcrest 
and AirEvac. 



For More Information Call, 
1-800-422-3822 or 
918-585-3822 




HEALTHCARE 
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Otto” the helicopter will visit Muskogee's air show 


Ml DAM ERICA EXPO '98 The Mid America air show and 
fly-in, October 3, in Pryor is the newest kid on the block that 
boasts of its digs — a brand-new* spanking dean industrial park 
with ample room to accommodate more display space and vin- 
tage aircraft. But what makes this event unique is the contrast 
between old and new, something organizers didn't plan on but 
just happened. The surrounding Amish communities set up dis- 
play booths of handwoven quilts and other wares. They also serve 
their homemade noodles and chum ice cream in an old-fash- 
ioned ice cream maker (don't dally too long getting to the expo, 
the ice cream goes fast). 

Promoters and marketing specialists for the Mid America show 
keep raising more money each year in order to draw vintage air- 
craft from notable museums such as the Confederate Air Force 
Base in Midland, Texas, and the Lone Star Museum in Galveston, 
Texas. Among the historic war birds that will be displayed are 
the B-25 Mitchell bomber, a P-51 Mustang fighter, and rare bi- 
planes such as an L-5 Stinson “ Ambulance” and a twin-engine 
AT- 1 1 trainer bomber. This year there will be a flight simula- 
tion theater called L ‘The Reactor” from Burbank, California. The 
theater seats up to eighteen people and will offer a variety of flight 
simulation programs, notably the Blue Angels and Stealth 
bomber. Other attractions include an antique tractor show, a 
chili cook-off, and a classic car show. 

Mid America is free, though tickets for “ The Reactor” are $3.50 



TULSA 

INTERNATIONAL 

AIRPORT 


( 918 ) 838-5000 


Tulsa International Airport 
Is located ten minutes from 
downtown Tulsa and is 
accessible by major interstates 
and highways. Served by 
ten scheduled passenger 
cariers and several charter 
carriers, it offers national 
and Internationa} non 'Stop or 
connecting flights via 1 62 
scheduled departures and 
arrivals dally from a modem 
22- gate facility. 

TUlsa International Airport 
is recognized as a major 
contributor to the economic 
growth of northeast 
Oklahoma. The airport's 
aerospace complex directly 
employs more than 1 4,000 
people and contributes over 
$2 billion annually to our 
economy. Major employers at 
the airport include the 
American Airlines Maintenance 
and Engineering Center and 
Sabre System, and Boeing 
North America. 
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Fly The Ultimate In Comfort and Convenience 

Gulfstream • Leaijet • Falcon Jet • Charter & Leasing 

And Coming Soon to an Airport Near You 


EYOND 


United States Aviation s Fixed Base of Operations 
4141 North Memorial ¥ Tulsa, OK 
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to $ 4 . The Mid America Industrial Park Airport is located on US. 
Highway 69 about midway between Chouteau and Pryor. (918) 
825-3500. 

20TH ANNUAL OKIE DERBY So you bought a plane, and 
you don't know what to do with it. How about a little compe- 
tition and fun? That was the basis for establishing Oklahoma 
City's Okie Derby, one of the worlds largest 
proficiency air races. The object of the derby, 

August 22, is to demonstrate the pilot's abil- 
ity to fly a cross-country course based on 
speed handicaps and fuel estimates. In other 
words, you have to play Eddie Rickenbacker 
and know what you're doing. 

“You practice your navigation skills along the way,” says 
Phyllis Howard, derby chair, “This is one heck of a good 
deal.” Sponsored by the Oklahoma Chapter of the Ninety- 
Nines, licensed pilots are allowed to fly any type stock air- 
craft, single or twin, that has a range from 225 to 250 stat- 
ute miles without refueling. Trophies are awarded to pilots 
who excel at the secret course. (Forty contestants are ex- 
pected to do battle this year.) 

Pilots mingle during a Friday night preflight briefing at Wiley 


Post Airport's Page Building. The airport is located in Oklahoma 
City off Rockwell Road near old Route 66. (405) 692-0008. 

VINITA PROP BLAST CHILI FLY-IN What started out as 
a simple fly-in for a handful of pilots to gather and shoot the 
bull has now turned into a food feast for the whole family. This 
informal event, December 12, requires no admission and is 
open to everyone. It can be an ideal place to 
head to when your objective is to get away 
and do something out of the ordinary ; go so- 
cialize with some pilots and fill your belly for 
free. Some sixty pilots from across the state 
have been doing just that for almost ten years. 
In 1989, Vinita's Jim Gardner retired from 
teaching school after saving enough money to pursue his first 
passion — flying. “There was this guy who had an ultra-light 
plane, and he said, "Let's have a fly-in.' I said jokingly that we 
should have it in December because there are no air events dur- 
ing the winter months,” Gardner recalls. And being hunters as 
well, Gardner and his friends decided to make venison chili a 
draw for the fly-in. Add to the menu hot dogs and spaghetti 
and just about anything else that will stick to your ribs on a De- 
cember day. 


VENISON CHIU 
DRAWS PEOPLE TO 
VINITA'S FLY-IN 
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Distinctive Dining in Central Oklahoma 

Visit any of these a one of a kind ” locally owned and operated establishments. 



4301 5\V 3rd 
Oklahoma City 
<4051 947-8484 

Classic American dining in 
a casual setting for over 20 
gears in Oklahoma dig. 
Call for reservations. 



For The Perfect Steak! 



Located in Edmond, 
Oklahoma City, Norman 
and Tu Isa. 

Casually elegant dining, 
featuring award 
winning Northern 
Italian cuisine. 


1309 S. Agnew 
Oklahoma City 
(405) 236-0416 

Proudly serving the 
finest steaks in Historic 
Stockyards City 
since 1910. 


DEEP FORM GRILL 



cup must # Sfima nimt 
54 IS N. Western 
Oklahoma Citv 
(405)848-7078 

Oklahoma s finest upscale 
steak house and seafood 
restaurant One of the state's 
best wine lists * 



4910 Lincoln Rlvd. 
Oklahoma City 
1405) 525-8352 


La Baguette Bistro 

Casual Restaurant 5 Eahery 



7408 N. May 
Oklahoma City 
(405) 840-3047 


Oklahoma City r s original 
steak house is known for 
its seafood, chicken and 
thick steaks. Come savor 
the taste of Jamils. 


Casual dining atmosphere 
with attentive service. 
Enjoy our Regional 
French Specialties and 
extensive wine fist. 



15920 SB 29th 
Choctaw 
( 405) 390-8647 
www.o I dge nna n yxo m 

Original German Cuisine 
since 197 6. Award winning 
wine list. Come and enjoy 
German "Gemuetlichkeit 7 


Sellers* 

Catering 

Metro lecfi 



(405) 424-8324 
Ext. 495 

The very best for 
a weddings, receptions t 
and con ference centers. 
Accomodations for 
seminars and family 
reunions. 
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Edmond’s Place In Space: 

The NASA Connection 

May 1 - July 31, 1398 

Edmond Historical Society Museum * 431 5. Blvd., Edmond, OK 




w 
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From historic Land Run site to lunar expeditions, 

Edmond holds a place on the cutting edge of the discoveries 
of our time. Outstanding hotels, B&B’s, golf, tennis, Arcadia Lake, 
antique browsing, restaurants galore and so much more! 
Experience the Excellence... Experience Edmond. 

PlDMONp st suite too 

convention Edmond, OK 73034 
AND VISITORS BUREAU (405) 341-4344 


Oklahoma State University 



Professional Flight Training 
Bachelor's Degree 
Master’s Degree 

and 

Doctoral Degree 

Programs 


Center for 
Aviation & Space 
Education 
300 Cordell North 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater OK 74078 
Phone; 

(405) 744-5856 


"Fly with Pride " 


About that venison chili, Gardner 
claims, “It's not spicy, it's pretty bland, 
really. We make four different batches 
of it. It’s served in a hangar with all the 
aromas of a hangar.” Word about that 
bland deer meat has soared through 
the skies. When Gardner was in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, recently to attend 
an Experimental Aircraft Association 
meeting, a stranger walked up to him 
and asked, "Is that chili feed still going 
J on in Vinita?” 

The airport sits adjacent to the world's 
largest McDonald's Restaurant at the 
. US. Highway 44 overpass , commonly 
called the Will Rogers Turnpike. Pilots 
look for the restaurant's Golden Arches 
when they make their approach. For mo- 
torists, look for the Vinita exit and follow 
signs to the airport. (918) 256-6542. 

— Scott Fitzgerald 

Th ere a re oth er grea f air sh ows a nd fly- ins 
across the state , some of which occurred while 
. Oklahoma Today's Air & Space issue was in 
the making. Here’s a look to 1998 , as well as a 
. n od to N o ven i her V Fa i rview free fly 4 n—the 
' oldest in the world. The Stillwell Strawberry 
Festival hosts a fly-in the second Saturday in 
May . The daylong show also includes some 
. vi n t age a i rcraft an d ca r disp lays. (918) 696- 
3 1 S3. Barnstormin' Oklahoma is a 
. p m m oti on al fly- i n fo r th c sp ri ng A erospa ce 
America International Air Show in Okla- 
. homa City . For the first time this past May , 
more than 100 aircra ft took off on the same 
. ( lay fro m fo u r di fferei 1 1 directions a nd 
dropped Ping-Pong halls over small towns 
an d com mtm ities a long th e fl igh t pa th to 
A erospa ce. ( Som c of the p romo tio nat balls 
. even served as free admission tokens .) “IPs a 
proficiency even t , srrys Phyllis Ho wa rt h even t 
founder u This is barnstorming like the good 
old days , when pilots flew into fields to show 
people their planes, lust imagine a shooting 
j star go ing in all d ifferen iron tes , ” ( 405 ) 872- 
3253. The 1999 National Biplane Associa- 
tion Convention and Exposition will head 
into its thirteenth year If attracts from 5,000 
to 10,000 people annually , and is held the 
first weekend in June at Frank Phillips Field 
in Bartlesville. (918) 622-8400. Fair view's 
Fly- In has been hilled as the world’s oldest 
■ free fly-in (now in its forty-seventh year). For 
every tenth plane that lands ? there's a free 
turkey waiting. (405) 227-3788. 
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ne Tulsa restaurants 


^nrion Steakhouse 

6304 S. 57th W. Ave. 
(918) 446-9917 

An intimate dining 
experience. Since 1965, a 
TUlsa favorite with award- 
winning steaks and seafood. 
Extensive wine list. 



8246 S. Lewis 
(918) 298-0000 

1542 E. 15th St. 
(918) 583-5555 

Casual dining , sen'ing the 
finest seafood and steaks 
prepared New Orleans style. 


twi 

PoloGrUI 

2038 Utica Square 
(918) 744-4280 

E-mail: 

eat@thepologrill.com 

The Polo Grill features an 
award-winning 
wine list and menu items. 



6100 S. Sheridan 
(918) 496-3311 

Dinner at the Silver Flame is 
always a pleasure. Cooked- 
to-order steaks , appetizers 
galore and attentive service 
are our catchwords. 


flavors 

4444 S. Sheridan 
(918) 663-4444 

Flavors combines fine and 
casual dining rooms, an 
extensive menu, and unique 
daily specials to bring Tulsa 
the “ New Standard of Dining." 





6536 E. 50th St. 
(918) 665-1416 

Our Claim has been 
at Steak for over 
twenty years. 



2833 E. 51st St. 

(918) 742-9097 

lamil’s offers hickory 
grilled steaks, large lobster 
tails and smoked chicken 
with the best in Lebanese 
hor d'oeuvres. 


WairenfouckChib 



6110 South Yale 
(918) 497-2158 

In the Doubletree Hotel 


Award-winning elcgpnce. 
sendee and incomparable 
cuisine. Recognized as Okla- 
homa's finest dining experience. 



OKLAHOMA BEEF PRODUCERS 
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Miss America 

MISS AMERICA 

A FLYING BEAUTY QUEEN WITH QUITE A FOLLOWING 



AIRCRAFT 

STRUCTURES 


Located at Wiley Post Airport, 
an outstanding regional general 
aviation facility, Associated 
Aero Service, Inc,, is in its 
twentieth year of providing 
support to general aviation in 
the areas of airframe structural 
repair, structural modifications, 
control surface overhaul, and 
cockpit refurbishment. 

Associated Aero Service 

Hanger 5 

Wiley Post Airport 
Bethany, Oklahoma 73008 
(405) 789-5474 



Additional copies of the Oil issue may 
be ordered directly from Oklahoma Today, 
A hulk discount isavaOable for orders of 10 
or more 


Qty 1-9 $3.95 

10-24... * $3.25 

25+ ..... . $2.50 


Please include $ .50 per copy on orders 
of 7 copies or less. For more than 7 copies, 
use the shippingchart on the enclosed form. 

Call us al I -800-7774793 with credit 
card orders or use the enclosed order form. 

OKLAHOMA 

7UCAY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


HUE THE MISS AMERICA P-51 
Mustang has been in more air 
races than any other airplane in the 
United States and has raced at the famed 
Reno National Air Races twenty-six 
years, when it's time to go home, she 
turns toward Oklahoma, 

Parked at a Wiley Post Airport hangar 
In Oklahoma City, the plane regularly 
takes flight to attend air shows and races 
across the nation. Not originally de- 
signed to race, the Mustang flew combat 
missions and cleared the way for Allied 
bombers in World War II, Flown by the 
U.S, Air Corps and eleven other Allied air 
forces, no other combat plane was ca- 
pable of flying as high or as far. This par- 
ticular plane, the Miss A tncriah was given 
its name in 1 959 after it was painted red, 
white, and blue. And during postwar 
years, she has become the most recog- 
nized unlimited air racer in the world. 
However, the road to recognition has 
not always been smooth. After going 
through a string of different owners, the 
M i ss A f n erica lapsed i n to dis re pa i r b e fo re 
being restored in 1991. Dr. Brent Hisey, 
an Oklahoma City neurosurgeon. 


bought the plane in 1993, “It was love 
at First sight,” says Hisey, who has al- 
ways been in awe of World War Tl-era 
Mustangs. Hisey, who had no intention 
of racing the plane that had been com- 
peting since 1969, just couldn't help 
himself. In 1994, the 3,000-horsepower 
plane brought home the gold at the 
Reno air races, adding a bronze in 1996. 
(She had already showed a winning 
streak before Hisey took the controls; 
she won the silver In 1972. That same 
year, she posted the Los Angeles to 
Washington, D.C., World Speed Record 
at under seven hours.) 

Miss America's success is the result of 
team effort. When Hisev and crew chief 
Larry Butler went to their first race to- 
gether, it was just the two of them, the 
patriotic plane, and one screwdriver. 
Now the plane has a crew of volunteer 
caretakers, the Miss America Air Racing 
Team, Racing at speeds over 400 miles 
per hour and low altitudes — sometimes 
only fifty feet off the grou nd — there's no 
room for error. Regular and meticulous 
maintenance is crucial. 

Of the 15,686 P-51s built, only about 
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Runway to Success! 

• Aviation Maintenance 

• Electronics 

• FAA Certified Training 

• VA Approved 

• FAA Examiner Services 

• NC Regional Accreditation 

• College Credit/Degree 
Concurrent Enrollment 

* Day or Night Classes 
■ For High School Students & Adults 

• Financial aid available to 
those qualified 

Aviation Businesses are WAITING for Metro Tech Graduates! 


AVIATION CAREER CENTER 
IIIIIMetra Tech 

5600 S. MacArthur Blvd. 
685-0008 

http://www.metrotech.org 



100 are Hying today. The Miss America , 
unlike many Reno unlimited air racers, 
continues to tour the air show circuit. 
In 1996 she toured with the Air & Space 
Air Show Network to showcase Air & 
Space magazine and The National Air 
and Space Smithsonian Museum. In the 
past two years, she has been seen by 
more than five million air show fans 
across the nation, including those at- 
tending Oklahoma's own Aerospace 
America. Besides widespread popular- 
ity, the plane may soon come to the big 
screen. Although no dates have been set, 
Hisey has signed two movie deals fea- 
turing the aircraft. 

With Hisey at the controls and the me- 
chanics under the watchful eye of Butler, 
'"Miss A,” as her team fondly refers to her, 
will continue to make her fans proud. And 
while fans stretch the continent, she will 
always call Oklahoma home, 

—Sherri Sturgill 

* 

To make arrangements to see the Miss 
America at Wiley Post Airport in Oklahoma 
City , call (405) 495-495 L Visit the plane and 
racing team's web site at issaxom. 


Heroes OF THE Heavens 




KIRKPATRICK 
SCIENCE and Alft SPACE MUSEUM 


MNlPLEX 


2100 NE 52nd Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73111-7198 

(405) 602-OMNI (mi- 6664) 
or 1-800-532-7652 
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CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK, FLIGHT: THE 


JOURNEY OF CHARLES LINDBERGH. 
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NORMAN ILLUSTRATOR, MIKE WIMMER, 


RECORDS A HISTORIC MOMENT IN THE 



r 



I i r 


Before Mike Wimmer began painting images for Ffight.* 
The Journey of Charles Lindbergh, the Norman illustrator first 
absorbed all he could about the young aviator. He read 
Lindbergh's autobiography, biographies, and his flight log 
of the famed nonstop, thirty-three hour trek he made from 
New York to Paris in 1927. 

Wimmer then re-created a life-size cardboard image of 
Lindbergh’s cockpit, using old photos and drawings for ac- 
curacy. “I even built an instrument panel out of cardboard 
and plastic butter dish rings/* he says. 

For 37-year-old Wimmer, who has created illustrations 
for Huggies diapers, the new Mr. Clean, and the Lion King 
soundtrack and who helped design the official seal for the 
king of Jordan, cardboard is a medium he has repeatedly 
returned to over the years. Wimmer’s stepdad, who still 
works for a Muskogee box factory, supplied the young art- 
ist with a steady supply of leftover cardboard. “He would 
bring cardboard home, and I would paint life-size portraits 
of Captain America and Conan the Barbarian, my all-time 
favorite. Then I’d get tired of them, so I'd give them to my 
friends and I’d stick another piece of cardboard up and do 
another one.** 

Besides having an artistic bent, Wimmer has also always 
loved what most little boys fancy — planes, trains, and au- 
tomobiles. In fact, his first children’s picture book was Train 
Song . Soon after, in 1991, the Flight book followed, winning 
the Orbis Pictus award — the best non-fiction book of the 
year and the first picture book to ever win the national 
award. (Author Robert Burleigh shared in the acclaim.) 

Of the four books he has illustrated {three are still in print 
and the fourth one, Home Run, will be released in August), 
F/ight was his favorite story to illustrate. “I built every World 
War M plane the Americans flew/* says Wimmer, who be- 
gan building and flying model planes in third grade. “They 
were just hanging all over my ceiling when I was a kid.” 
Wimmer also constructed several models of Lindbergh's 
plane, the Spirit of Sl Louis, in order to illustrate the book 
with authority. 
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Growing up, history was boring, Wimmer says. “It was 
just remembering dates. In 1 492, Columbus sailed the ocean 
blue/ 1 But when he started researching subjects for his 
children's book, the adventure began. “ I started asking ques- 
tions like kids do/ 1 he says. -'What did Lindbergh look like? 
What did he do without a bathroom during his flight?" He 
became his own sort of historian, attempting to create his- 
torically accurate depictions. In one of the^bbok's drawings, 
Wimmer shoi^f how Lmdbdtj|h cut off ad the eytra paper 
from his maps. "On my illustration, you can see whBre the 
compass heading has been cut off," he says. “Lindbergh was 
so concerned with weight that he did everything he could 
to make the plane lighter/ 1 

Wimmer, who was born and raised in Muskogee, attended 
art school at the University of Oklahoma before taking an 
apprenticeship with an Arlington, Texas, illustrator* He re- 
turned to Norman in 1983 to marry his seventh grade sweet- 
heart. His third book, Alt the Places to Love, sold I 80,000 
copies. (The first edition of 1 7,000 was sold out before it was 
even released; most first editions of children's books are 
considered a success if 5,000 are sold.) The book, which re- 
ceived great reviews in the New York Times y was about fam- 
ily, and in it, Wimmer featured illustrations of his two chil- 
dren, Eli and Lauren. 

Wimmer too is still a child at heart. 

“You know, as a kid you love to play pretend, 11 says 
Wimmer. “But you can just never make it become real. 
Well, drawing helps me make it become real. I can make 
my own little world, so to speak. I can make people look the 
way I want them to or I can be a superhero or I can be a 
pirate or I can be whatever. Drawing allows me to do that ” 

— Nancy Woodard 


/ u t y -August 19 9 8 
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A TIMELINE 




COMPILED BY JOE CUNNINGHAM 


OCTOBER 13, 1913 

Lester Miller, the pilot of 
the Albatross, receives a 
permit from the United 
States government to 
carry mail. 


1913 

Clyde Cessna gives flying 
lessons in his homemade 
airplane over the Great 
Salt Plains area near 
Cherokee, 


V 







1915 

Hatbox Field, 
Oklahoma's first 
airport, is founded. 


HAY It, 1911 

Clyde Cessna test 
flies his first airplane 
at the Great Salt 
Plains and "ground- 
loops'' on the runway. 
Cessna had twelve of 
these crashes. 


1915 

The first military 
airlift squadron is 
flown from the 
airport at Fort Sill 
In Lawton to Fort 
Sam Houston in 
San Antonio, 


DECEMBER 17, 1903 

Orville and Wilbur Wright 
make the first sustained, 
manned flight near Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina.. 


< i ; 





V 


MARCH IS, 1910 

Charles F. Willard flies 
the first airplane in 
Oklahoma, a fabric- 
covered biplane named 
Butterfly, a distance of 
500 feet to an altitude 
of 75 feet above 
Oklahoma City, 


191 I 

The Nichols Brothers 
Bicycle Shop in 
Chickasha builds the 
first airplane in 
Oklahoma, called the 
Albatross, 




1916 

Clyde Cessna 
moves to Wichita 
to build an airplane. 



1917 

The first commercial 
airport is built in 
Oklahoma City by Bennett 
Griffin and Mark Adams. 

By 1928, there are 42 

airfields in the state. 


1917 

First commercial aircraft production begins 
at Dewey, including production of the 
Curtiss JN-4 "jenny” flight trainer, W.D, 
"Billy” Parker, who later Invented the 
controllable pitch propeller, is invoked in 
this manufacturing plant. 


1917 

Frank Champion of Oklahoma City 
flies the Moisand monoplane, copied 
after the French Bleriot. He 
becomes famous world over for Ns 
exhibition flying, which includes 
breathtaking loops as well as other 
unknown maneuvers. 
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From the beginning: Kitty 


Hawk, Cessna takes off, 





Douglas world cruisers at 
Hatbox, Dewey plant, 
Clarence Page, Braniff 
stewardess, Waynoka, the 
crash, Tiriker after tor- 
nado, Altus AFB today 


DECEMBER 2, 1942 

The first aircraft lands at 
the brand-new Akus Army 
Air Field. 


APRIL 8, 1941 

Tinker Army Air Base is 
founded On July 30 J 941. 
ground is broken on she 
Midwest Air Depot, located 
nine miles southeast of 
downtown Oklahoma City, 


1944 

The first 
International Flying 
Farmers fly- In is 
held in Stilt water. 


NOVEMBER 2l t 1944 

The Air Corps Basic Flying 
School of Enid, Oklahoma, 
(later Vance Air Force Base) 
is officially activated. 


JULY 8, 1929 

Transcontinental Air Transport 
lands at Waynoka with Charles 
Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart on 
board on a coast- to- coast trip that 
lasted ju$t 48 hours and cost $350. 
The airline exists for 18 months. 


1931 

In less than eight days, 
Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty complete the fastest 
a round -the -wo rid flight. 


1918*1920 

Barnstorming a Hows everyone to 
fly. World War 1 surplus 
trainers — purchased by former 
military pilots for $300 each — 
enable pilots to continue their 
flying. The pilots land in cow 
pastures and for a smalt fee cake 
passengers for a short ride. 


JUNE 20; 1928 

Tom Braniff creates the states first 
commercial passenger flight between 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City Braniff, 
who co -owned a Stinson Detroiter 
with E,E. Westervek, creates one of 
the country's first major airlines with 
his brother Paul, a World War I pilot 
who serves as the company’s ticket 
seller and pilot. 


1933 

Wiley Post 
completes the first 
solo around-the- 
world flight 


AUGUST l$ T 1935 

Wiley Post and Will Rogers 
die in a plane crash near 
Point Barrow, Alaska. 


1928 

OH man Earl Halliburton 
establishes Southwest Air 
Fast Express, later known 
as American Airlines. 


1927 

Frank Phillips donates the Woofaroc 
to Arthur Goebel, who won the 
Dole Pineapple race in 1927. 

Phillips sponsors Billy Parker’s 
flying demonstrations. 


World War I produces 
many well-known pilots 
who returned to 


Oklahoma, namely 8,S, 
’’Cheebee'’ Graham, Bill 
Bleakley, Clarence Page. 
Burrell Tibbs, Jimmy 
Haizlip, and W,D. ’’Billy" 
Parker. 
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WILEY1 

CREAMER 

3 I LOT 



ROM THE MOMENT HE FIRST SAW AN 
“AEROPLANE" AT THE COUNTY FAIR IN 
LAWTON, WILEY POST THOUGHT OF 
NOTHING ELSE BUT PIERCING THE 
CLOUDS INTO UNCHARTED HEAVENS. 



He was born in Texas a century ago — Novem- 
ber 22, 1898. Soon after. Post and his family 
settled on a farm near Maysvilfe in southern 
Oklahoma. Dropping out of school when he was 
twelve, Post tried to earn a living as a neighbor- 
hood repairman of everything from farm equip- 
ment to automobiles. He left home to attend a 
mechanic's school in Kansas City and worked for 
awhile as a heavy equipment operator during the 
construction of an airport at Fort Sill. 

Post hated farming and dreamed of alternative 
income producing activities. His dark side won 
the battle in 1921. Unemployed and bored with 
life. Post began hijacking cars around Ninnekah, 
a community near Chickasha in Grady County. 
He threw automobile tires into the road and 
ambushed drivers when they were forced to 
stop. His short-lived criminal career came to a 
sudden end one night when he stopped a car full 
of hunters returning from the fields. A local 
newspaper reported, “When they stopped to 
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investigate the casing in the road, Post stepped out and ordered them to throw up 
their hands but soon found the tables turned on him/ 1 

Post was convicted of robbery and sentenced to ten years in the state penitentiary* 
Prison was a personal hell for the 23-year-old* He was diagnosed with melancholia, 
better known today as clinical depression. Prison doctors concluded that Post could 
not function in prison, and two sympathetic doctors recommended that he be pa- 
roled but with strict conditions, Oklahoma Governor J.B.A* Robertson signed his 
parole after thirteen months behind bars* (Thirteen years later, after gaining world- 
wide fame and hero status, Governor “Alfalfa Bill" Murray gave him a complete 
pardon*) 

Post looked for any kind of work that involved flying, citing his first glimpse of a 
Curtiss pusher as his inspiration* When barnstormer Burrell Tibbs and the Texas 
Topnotch Fliers lost a main jumper to injury, the ex-convict talked his way into the 
available position* This would be his first jump and one of his first flights* The job 
allowed him to be around his first love, airplanes, every day* Post even picked up 
random hours of pilot instruction* 

In 1926 he climbed into the cockpit of a Curtiss “Jenny” for his first solo. He called 
it one of the biggest thrills of his life: 

/ was atone . For the first time in my iife I was almost frightened. I went up to 
where I felt comfortable and flew around for nearly half an hour before I cut the 
gun. I stuck the nose over and started down * I forgot to clear the motor out , and the 
thing coughed and sputtered . Was my first solo to end in a forced landing ? I shot 
the throttle forward. With some hesitation the engine caught again, but / neglected 
to pull the nose up soon enough. Almost immediately I was diving toward the ground 
so fast that a third spasm of flight paralyzed my mind. I discovered later that I barely 
missed a tree with my right wing before I pulled the ship up again and made an- 
other flat turn of the field and safely landed. 

Despite a near crash on his first flight, Post desperately wanted his own airplane, 
so he landed a job in the oil fields around Seminole in order to pay for one. He had 
worked only a few hours when a freak accident cost him his left eye* A roughneck 
struck an iron bolt with a sledgehammer and a chip from the bolt lodged in Post's 
left eye. When infection set in, the eye had to be removed. 



Above, Ticker tape parade 
for Post and Gatty in New 
York City, 193 I, and F.C. 
Hall, Leslie Fain, and his 
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right, Around the World 
Solo Flight— Wiley Post; 
opposite, instruments 
used by Post 
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What a dilemma; Post was just short of his twenty-eighth birthday. As an ex-con- 
vict with a sixth-grade education and only one eye, how could he ever realize his dream 
of becoming a commercial pilot? When most men would have given up and changed 
careers, Post set his jaw more firmly than ever toward his dream in aviation. 

From the tragedy of a lost eye came some good news. The insurance company for 
Post’s employer paid him $ 1,698.25 in a workers’ compensation settlement. Post had 
never seen that much cash before and used $240 to buy a used Canuck biplane that 
had been damaged in a crash. Post paid Art Oakley of Ardmore another $300 to make 
the plane airworthy. Aviation would never be the same, 

P OST SPENT TWO MONTHS RECUPERATING FROM THE INJURY ON HIS UNCLE’S 
ranch near the Davis Mountains in southwest Texas, He trained his good eye to 
perceive depth and found a loophole in aviation laws that allowed him to obtain a 
pilot’s license: if an experienced pilot could prove to the U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
that the physical defect in question would not interfere with the flying, then a waiver 
could be signed. After 700 probationary flying hours, Post received his license, No. 
3259 signed by Orville Wright. Legitimate and with his own airplane, Post barn- 
stormed his way through Oklahoma and Texas to become a local hero. 

As love would have it. Post’s interest in aviation waned fora moment in the spring 
of 1927 when he met Mae Laine of Sweetwater, Texas. As their relationship grew 
serious, marriage became the topic of conversation. When Mae’s parents objected 
to their 17-year-old daughter marrying a barnstorming aviator, the two decided to 
elope. Post bought a marriage license and sneaked his bride-to-be to the local flying 
field, where they boarded his Canuck and took off. Post had flown this plane more 
than 800 hours without incident. He was nervous on his wedding day, however, and 
the plane “got sympathetic tremors.” Over Graham in Carter County, Oklahoma, 
the engine died and Post was forced to land in an open field. Post installed a new 
rotor in the engine and found a local parson to marry him and Mae. He somehow 
convinced the Oklahoma minister that his Texas marriage license would suffice. 
Now married, he needed a more reliable source of income than barnstorming. 
When in late 1927 oil man F.C. Hall of Chickasha, himself a pioneering aviation 
enthusiast, offered him a job as “company pilot" and hunting companion, Post ac- 
cepted. Hall bought a new Lockheed Vega aircraft, which Post described as “about 
the last word in airplanes.” Naming the plane the Winnie Mae 
after his daughter, Hall allowed Post to enter it in air races when 
it wasn’t needed to ferry him around for his oil interests. No 
longer satisfied as a stunt or company pilot, Post began to dream 
of setting distance and time records in the Winnie Mae , 


I N 193 1 POST TEAMED WITH AUSTRALIAN -BORN NAVIGATOR HAROLD GATTY TO 
I set a new around- the- world record. After a couple meetings in Los Angeles, where 
Gatty taught navigation at Lindbergh Field, the two men began preparations and the 
Winnie Mae underwent new instrumentation at the Lockheed factory in California, 
The Post-Gatty flight captured the imagination of aviation enthusiasts everywhere. 
According to the New York Times* Post waited in the cockpit at Roosevelt Island as 
the “big motor warmed up,” A blue flame tongue from the exhaust occasionally licked 
out from under the engine cowling as the roar of the motor grew deeper. Post be- 
gan to advance the throttle and “slowly the plane crept ahead a foot or two." Then 
Post gave it a “little more gun” and the heavily loaded aircraft began to taxi. As flares 
and flashes “threw the whole scene into brilliance,” Post and Gatty looked out the 
cockpit and cabin windows, waved good-bye, and flew into aviation history. 

Post piloted the Winnie Mae through fog and rain from New York to Newfound- 
land, on to England, Germany, Moscow, Siberia, Alaska, Canada, and back to New 
York in just over eight days. The previous record was twenty-one days, held by the 
German airship Graf Zeppelin. Post and Gatty were heroes of the highest order. The 
ticker-tape parade held in their honor in New York City was the largest in history. 
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The two fliers were received by President Herbert Hoover al the White House and 
widely acclaimed for their feat. Post later said, “We were wined and dined until the 
very sight of food made me shudder.” 

Post still was a dreamer and his zeal to conquer the skies continued unabated. 
Unfulfilled by his accomplishments to date, the young aviator had dreams of flying 
alone around the earth. Forty-one individuals and businesses contributed the $40,000 
Post needed to make a solo attempt. The list of contributors read like a Who's Who 
of Oklahoma history: newspaper reporter Mike Monroney, 

» later served as U.S. Representative and U.S. Senator and 
led America's aviation efforts in Congress for decades; oil man 
; Phillips; Congressman Comer Smith; former Oklahoma 
e; Stanley Draper: attorney O. A. Cargill; John A. Brown; S,F< 
Veazey, known for his famous drugstore; L.A. Macklanburg; and the Oklahoma 
Publish! n g Co m p a n y . 

As a hint of daybreak began to spread itself across the low marshes and swamp- 
land at Floyd Bennett Field on Long Island on July 15* 1933* Post and his Winnie 
Mac were ready. Fie checked the pitch setting of his propeller* ran his eye over the 
instrument panel* and opened his throttle. When he released the brakes* the plane 
went charging down the runway. The Winnie Mae ' s tail came up* and after a 1 *900- 
foot run of only twenty- nine seconds, the hard working rubber of her tires left the 
runway* She was airborne and on her way around the world again. 

Another famous Oklahoman, Will Rogers, closely followed Post’s solo flight and 
wrote in his July 16* 1933* syndicated column, “I will bet you this Wiley Post makes 
it around the world and breaks his own record; 1 would have liked to have been in 
there instead of the robot.” Rogers was talking about the world's first autopilot* which 
had been installed in the Winnie Mae to assist Post in his flight around the earth. 

Post made a refueling stop in Berlin, He was numb and virtually deaf when he 
hopped out of the plane. It was a far different Germany in 1933 than when he had 
landed there in 1 931 . A squad of German soldiers* replete with swastika arm bands* 
kept the crowd of thousands at bay as airport crews began refueling the Winnie Mac, 
Adolph Hitler had become chancellor of Germany only a few months before. 

Post’s next stop was Moscow, where he was delayed while mechanics repaired his 
autopilot. Small boys who stood in awe of the plane were shooed away by sentries as 
Post lifted away from Moscow over the trees at the end of the runway. Reported the 
New York Times* Post’s plane “made a wide half circle gleaming like a sea gull and 
disappeared at a terrific speed.” 

The thirteen hour flight from Moscow to Novosibirsk was stressful and tested every 
fiber of Post's body and mind. The Ural Mountains were 6*000 feet higher than the 
Winnie Mae was flying, and Post was forced to thread his way through a mountain 
pass in the rain and fog. Visibility was almost zero, the mountains towered over- 
head* and the clearance was so close that Post almost scraped the top of a hill during 
the passage. He later said that if he had had a parachute on the plane* he would have 
Jumped out two or three times rather than risk continuing through the mountains. 

Post faced one of the loneliest legs of flight in aviation history from Khabarovsk* 
Siberia, to Alaska. The trek was a tremendous challenge for a fresh aviator, much 
less a fatigued pilot who already had flown more than halfway around the earth. 
Unable to obtain a visual bearing for several hours* Post flew by instruments and 
autopilot. Although he reached the Alaskan coast safely, he became disoriented, then 
lost. He began what turned out to be a 1,200-mile, seven-hour flight over the cen- 
tral part of Alaska. He dodged mountains, and followed rivers, to no avail . Com- 
pletely lost* he turned west in hopes of spotting Nome on the Alaskan coast. 

Suddenly, he spied a small settlement that turned out to be Flat* Alaska. Post landed 
immediately on the town’s crude runway. During the touchdown, the Winnie Mae 
skidded into a ditch* lurched over on its right wing* and crumpled the right landing 
gear. The engine cowl struck the dirt* bending the propeller badly. Post persuaded 
an old friend* bush pilot Joe Crosson, to fly in a replacement propeller and landing 
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gear from Fairbanks. Workers from a nearby lumber camp built a tripod derrick of 
large timbers to hoist the new propeller on the engine. Post caught a tew hours of 
much-needed sleep while Crosson and his crew installed the new propeller. The 
Winnie Mae was ready for action again. 

In a race against the clock, Post headed south across Canada, more fatigued than 
ever before in his life. He let his autopilot do the flying and tried to get some rest. 
He tied his finger with string to the stick and when sleep relaxed his hand, the stick 
fell, jerked his finger, and woke him. (Post estimated that he fell asleep 200 times 
during the entire journey.) Seemingly the whole world watched and waited to find 
out if Post could do the impossible, fly around the world alone in a timeworn air- 
plane made of wire and plywood. 

As the Winnie Mae neared New York on July 22, 1933, a great popular clamor filled 
the radio airwaves and "Extra!” flooded the city newsstands. Post was a hero; some 
portrayed him as a "one-eyed superman, who could fly an airplane as if he had mys- 
tical powers,” One reporter said Post was part American Indian, which was not true; 
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another described him as a tough South westerner who could use a tomahawk as well 
as any Indian, again not true. 

Airport offices were swamped with telephone callers wanting to know what time 
the Winnie Mae would arrive. Heavy fog threatened to divert the flight but moved 
out of the area just in time. New Yorkers were ready for the big moment; 50,000 
people jammed Floyd Bennett Field under the cover of darkness. It was as if the world 
had stopped for this moment in history. Wiley Post, the best- known and most dar- 
ing aviator on earth, was expected to touch down any moment. 

Just after midnight, the hum of the Winnie Mac's engine could be heard to the 
west. Then her landing lights appeared upon the horizon. Post set the plane down 
softly on the runway as the gigantic crowd exploded. Someone in the crowd spotted 
the white fuselage and shouted, "Here he is!” The plane taxied to the floodlit termi- 
nal building, where the airplane was engulfed by well-wishers. Five thousand auto- 
mobiles jammed the airport’s parking facilities, spilling over into nearby vacant lots. 
Roads between Brooklyn and Queens and Floyd Bennett Field were a hopeless tangle 
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of snarled traffic. About 600 policemen had been sent to handle 
the throngs that swarmed over the airport, but 1,600 would not 
have been sufficient. 

Post raised himself through the hatch and viewed the cheer- 
ing masses. His white eye patch was dirty, and he quickly bor- 
rowed a handkerchief and tied it across his bad eye to meet Mae 
and his cheering fans. During the flight Post had discarded his 
glass eye because the cold temperature at high altitudes chilled 
the glass and gave him a severe headache. 

Post broke his old around-the- world record by more than 2 1 
hours. He had circled the earth in 7 days, 18 hours, and 49 min- 
utes, with a total flying time of 1 15 hours, 36 minutes, a record 
unique in the history of aviation. He was the first person to fly 
around the earth twice and the first to make the flight alone. 

Post, a national hero, rode down Broadway in New York City 
with Mae as tons of ticker tape drifted onto the pavement from 
more than one million admiring fans. President Franklin 
Roosevelt hosted Post and Mae at the White House. Thousands 
paid a dollar each to walk past the Winnie Mae, which was dis- 
played in a vacant lot adjacent to Rockefeller Center. 

S TILL, POST HAD DREAMS. IN 1934 HE ANNOUNCED PLANS 
to establish an altitude record, and Oklahoma oil man Frank 
Phillips quickly pledged that the Phillips Petroleum Company 
would sponsor the effort. Because the Winnie Mae was made of 
wood, it could not be pressurized for high altitude flight. To over- 
come the problem. Post developed a pressurized suit that allowed 
a pilot to maintain normal atmospheric pressure and oxygen 
content in the stratosphere. 

On December 7, 1934, Post took off from the Bartlesville air- 
port and rose to 55,000 feet to establish a new altitude record. 
Outdated by technological advancements, the Winnie Mae was 
retired in 1935. Will Rogers lauded her in his column: “She’s al- 
ready done more than any plane in the world. Twice she has bro- 
ken records clear around the world, broken altitude records. 
Wiley has thrown off her wheels and has forced landings on her 
belly. And she never breaks a thing. When Wiley gets ready to 
put her into the Smithsonian we all want to give him a hand.” 
With his Winnie Mae in mothballs, Post bought a new air- 
plane, a hybrid Orion-Explorer and began to map plans to fly 
to Alaska and on to Siberia, looking for new airmail routes.Will 
Rogers was always intrigued with Post’s aviation exploits, and 
in August 1935, Post invited Rogers to fly with him to Alaska. 
Rogers accepted. On August 15, lost in thick Arctic fog, Post and 
Rogers landed on a shallow river next to an Eskimo sealing camp 


fifteen miles from Point Barrow, Alaska, to ask for directions. 
After receiving assurance that Barrow was nearby, they climbed 
back into the sleek red airplane and Post taxied for take-off across 
the water, climbing out at an unusually steep angle. Two hun- 
dred feet above ground level, the engine caught and sputtered, 
and a haunting, roaring noise was followed by eerie silence. 

Clair Okpeaha, an Eskimo seal hunter, watched as the plane 
dived through the dense fog into the shallow water. The impact 
was so severe that the Eskimos who had gathered along the bank 
to watch the plane fly were splashed with water. The plane’s fu- 
selage was broken, one wing ripped off. Then came a crunch- 
ing sound as the aircraft tipped over onto its back. 

Okpeaha was terrified but managed to cup his hands to his 
mouth and call out to the crash site. There was no answer. There, 
at the top of the world, the lives of Oklahoma’s two most famous 
citizens had been snuffed out in a horribly tragic moment. Post 
was 36; Rogers, 55. 

Okpeaha ran for help. It took him three hours to cover the 
fifteen miles to the Department of the Interior’s radio station at 
Point Barrow. United States Signal Corps operator Sergeant 
Stanley R. Morgan was on duty when he heard a clamor on the 
beach outside his post. He noticed a group of Eskimos gathered 
around Okpeaha, who gasped, “Red plane she blew up.” 

“Will Rogers, Wiley Post die in airplane crash in Alaska; na- 
tion shocked by tragedy,” was the New York Times headline that 
set the tone for unprecedented news coverage of their deaths. 
Except during wartime, never had American newspapers de- 
voted so much ink to one story. It took four days to return Post’s 
body to Oklahoma City, where 8,000 people waited at the mu- 
nicipal airport. 

The Daily Oklahoman , in an August 17 editorial, eloquently 
described Oklahoma’s loss: 

Death is doubly cruel in depriving Oklahoma of her two 
outstanding citizens ... Only one swing of the scythe of death , 
and the two best known of all Oklahomans have gone be- 
yond the stars.. ..The tragedy that darted down from Arctic 
clouds claimed men who had entrenched themselves in the 
love and admiration of a world. But this universal sorrow 
is climaxed in Oklahoma. It is most bitter on the old Chero- 
kee prairies where the people remember Will Rogers as a 
boy. It is supremely bitter in the fields of broomcorn and 
among the derricks where Wiley Post first caught the eagle's 
spirit and resolved to cross clouds and sky. There is noth- 
ing Oklahoma can do to add one whit to the fame these men 
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Opposite page. Will Rogers talking to Post 
at Qkiavik, near Fairbanks, Alaska, August 
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15, 1935 — the Orion-Explorer resting upside 
down, right, funeral of Wiley Post 




thousand visitors at the Pacific International Exposition in San 
Diego paused to hear taps played to honor Post and Rogers, 

In faraway Alaska, all twenty- two United States Signal Corps 
radio stations observed five minutes of silence at high noon. 
Said The Daily Oklahoman , “Wiley Post flew solo Thursday 
night. After the most reverent and highest tribute the nation 
and state could pay, Wiley Post was as he conquered the world 
from the air, alone,” 

Sixty-three years since Posfs death, men and women who 
live and breathe flying still marvel at how the one-eyed pilot 
from Oklahoma flew around the world alone, in a slow airplane 
co n st met ed mainly o f p l ywood a nd wi re. The fa the r o f m o d - 
errt aviation, he is a guiding light as humankind strives to build 
even better spaceships to reach even farther into the universe. 
Every advance carries a bit of Post's dream. Of human endur- 
ance and achievement, Wiley Post was the world's greatest pi- 
lot — for all time. M 


Boh Burke is the author of Tram Oklahoma to Eternity: The Life 
of Wiley Post and the Winnie Mae, published this year by the Okla- 
homa Heritage Association. This article is adapted from his book 

GETTING THERE 

Wiley Post's birthday is November 22, but the celebration is 
already under way. The Wiley Post Festival and Monument 
Dedication will be at noon July 4 in Post's hometown of Maysvifle. 
After placing the town’s first historical marker, events include a fly- 
in , street dance, crafts, games all day, and fireworks at dusk (800) 
575-1444. Ply-overs by the Confederate Air Force , Air National 
Guard , and four F- 16 fighters will commemorate Post and Will 
Rogers at noon August 15 during memorial services at the Memorial 
Park Cemetery in Oklahoma City, (405) 789-9499. The ‘Dixie Land: 
American Art and Design ” exhibit at the Oklahoma City Art 
Museum running September 18 through November 29 will include 
Post artifacts, (405) 946-4477 . At the Tulsa Regional Fly-in in 
Bartlesville September 25 and 26, a forum about Wiley Post will be 
held , (918) 622-8400. 

The Wiley Post Airport in Oklahoma City will hold an open house 
September 26 featuring aircraft demonstrations, facility tours, book 
signings, and airfield events. An GET A documentary > on the life of 
Post will air statewide daring November. Miss Fay’s Touring 
Historical Marionette Theater will perform a show about Post's life 
during three daily performances at the Omniplex November 5, 6, 11- 
13, 18-20. Shows are geared for grades three through five and seat 
100 students. On November 20, the Omniplex will also celebrate the 
centennial of Post's birth with games, contests, and a Wiley Post 
overnight stay for area Young Astronaut chapters , school groups, and 
individual children, (405) 602-6664. November 22, a Wiley Post 
Memorial will be unveiled at Memorial Park Cemetery: 


have a ch ieved. One h as m a tie h is n a me familiar wh erever 
Engl ish wo rds a re sp o ken . The other h as set a m a rk for a 1 1 
ft u tt i re a via to rs t for no g rea ter hi rd m 1 1 n h a s eve r d efi ed a nd 
conquered skies and seas. 

Posts funeral was the largest in Oklahoma history.Twenty 
thousand people crowded the rotunda of the State Capitol to 
view Post’s body, which lay in state as low- flying airplanes 
dropped flowers on the Capitol steps. Another 7,000 stood in 
line for hours to view the casket at a small church in Post’s home- 
town of Maysville, His funeral service at Oklahoma City's First 
Baptist Church was broadcast nationally on radio. Estimates of 
the throng of people that crowded into do wntown streets around 
the church ranged from 40,000 to 75,000. Oklahoma’s heartbeat 
stopped for the moment. 

After the service, the hearse was followed by hundreds of cars 
as it headed up North Robinson Street, lined with 10,000 
mourners, toward the Fairlawn Cemetery mausoleum, where 
Post’s body would stay overnight until Mae decided where he 
would be buried. 

The U.S. Congress had approved a resolution allowing the 
American hero to be buried in Arlington National Cemetery 
across the Potomac River from the nation’s capital. Post’s fa- 
ther wanted his son buried at Maysville. 1 n the end, Mae picked 
Memorial Park Cemetery m far north Oklahoma City as Post’s 
final resting place. 

Aviators all over the nation paid homage to their friend. In 
New York City, more than a million people watched a group 
of twenty-four planes fly from Floyd Bennett Field, up the 
Hudson River, and across Manhattan and Brooklyn. Airplanes 
also flew over a large memorial service in Philadelphia. Ten 
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FOLLOWING “THE MOST 
- L I G HT IN HISTORY” 


REMARKABLE 


B Y THE TIME WE LANDED AT 
NOME, WE WERE TOTAL 
ZOMBIES ON THE LAST HALF OF 
OUR FAST FLIGHT AROUND THE 
WORLD IN A SMALL AIRPLANE. 
JIM ASKED, “WHAT TIME IS IT 
IN TULSA?” MARY AND TOM 
PRONOUNCED IT TO BE 1 1 A.M. 


THEY HAD KEPT THEIR WATCHES ON 

Tulsa time, I was on Zulu time, but trying to 
decide on the a.m* or p*m* was impossible* Jim 
had his watch on local time but couldn't re- 
member how many time zones we'd just 
come through* Why didn't they answer the 
phone in his Washington office? He called his 
assistant at home to find that it was midnight 
in Washington* 

No wonder we were wiped out* This was the 
twentieth time zone crossed since leaving 
Oklahoma, but we had also crossed the 1 80th 
meridian on this day's flight, flipping the calen- 
dar back twenty-four hours* And most of our 
trip was in the northern latitudes of June: 
northern lights and white nights* 


BY JOE C U 
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The crew: Mary Kelly, 
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Joe Cunningham, Jim 
Inhofe, and Tom 
Quinn; page 55, The 
Spirit of Winnie Mae 
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Courage is the price that life exacts for granting peace. 

The soul that knows it not, knows no release 
From little things. 

Knows not the livid loneliness of fear 
Nor mountain heights where bitter joy can 
Hear the sound of wings 

How can life grant us boon of living , compensate 
For dull gray ugliness and pregnant hate 
Unless we dare 

The soul’s dominion? Each time we make a choice, we pay 
With courage to behold resistless day 
And count it fair. — Amelia Earhart 


S MUCH AS THE WILEY POSTS AND ALBERT EINSTEINS OF THE 
world, our teachers forever affect who we are, and for many 
students Mary Kelly, both a certified flight instructor and former high 
school teacher, had that life-altering capacity. Kelly, who served as an 
invaluable resource for this special issue of Oklahoma Today , died in a 
plane crash at Muskogee’s historic Hatbox Field on April 2 1 . A 5.000- 
plus hour pilot, Mary began her aviation career as manager of her home- 
town airport, Altus Municipal, later transferring to Hatbox. At the time 
of her death, she was manager of Tenkiller Airpark, where — with her 
husband Joe Cunningham — she published Oklahoma Aviator, a monthly 
newspaper. No stranger to adventure, in 1 987 she and Joe set the first 
of many world records for their flight across the North Atlantic com- 
memorating Amelia Earhart’s historic 1932 solo. This would be the 
first of many record flights Mary would later pilot. Mary often said her 
greatest achievement was Grassroots AirCamp, a flight school sum- 
mer camp for teenagers. She had one daughter, Brianna. 

— Louisa McCune 


The four of us, then-Congressman James Inhofe, Tulsa busi- 
nessman Tom Quinn, my wife Mary Kelly, and I, left Okla- 
homa June 23, 1991, on an around-the-world flight in a Cessna 
414 to commemorate a flight from sixty years earlier piloted 
by Wiley Post and Harold Gatty in the famous Vega, the Winnie 
Mae. Called “the most remarkable flight in history"' by Howard 
Hughes, we felt ably empowered to conduct the memorial mis- 
sion: between the four of us, we'd logged over 20,000 hours. 
We really can't do any bragging. Post had minimal instruments 
aboard the Winnie Mae; we had all the latest. Marathon men, 
Post and Gatty made the flight in eight days. Sixty years later 
we had to huff and puff to do it in two and a half weeks. 

T he adventure began at tulsa’s riverside airport. 

Because we wanted our certificate to reflect a course from 
Wiley Post to Wiley Post, we backtracked to Oklahoma City's 
Wiley Post Airport, flying on to Washington National for a 
delay while the congressman finished his session. During our 
stay, we called a press conference in front of the Winnie Mae 
at the Smithsonian’s National Air & Space Museum. Pioneer 
pilot and Post’s friend. Fay Gillis Wells joined the media event. 
Three days later we departed Washington, without our Rus- 
sian visas. We were assured we could pick them up at the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Berlin. 

We arrived in Moncton, New Brunswick, four and a half 
hours later. The customs inspector met the airplane, and the 
airport manager presented Jim a plaque commemorating the 
occasion as we all posed for photos. Customs was fast; we were 
briefed on the Atlantic flight and off on leg two. 

As we landed at Goose Bay, Labrador, and were greeted by 
Canadian Forces Base Commander Steve Lucas, it occurred to 
me that Post and Gatty should have traveled with a congress- 
man. The first-class treatment at Goose Bay turned out to be a 
preview of what was to come. The second day out we flew 
through winding fjords to Narsarsuaq, Greenland, and the old 
Bluie West One airfield of World War II. We refueled and then 
climbed up over the icecap to Keflavik, Iceland, where the Navy 
base commander turned out to be from Barnsdall, his son a 
student at Northeastern State University in Tahlequah. We en- 
joyed a fisherman’s breakfast while the Navy personnel 
prepped for their fishing tournament by watching a Jimmy 
Houston video. Mary and I chuckled — he’s our neighbor at 
Tenkiller. 

We departed Keflavik for Manchester, overnight and on to 
Liverpool for fuel and then to Hanover and the famous 
Templehoff airdrome in Berlin. Our accommodations — rem- 
nants of splendor from Hitler’s regime — included three room 
suites with chandeliers. When we arrived at the city’s Russian 
embassy for our visas, it was closed. After three days of wait- 
ing, we had not received them, but we did get a cable from 
Russia giving us permission to fly on to Moscow. A woman 
would meet us at the airport to take care of all necessary pa- 
perwork. 

Nearing Moscow, our flight ran into rough weather. Mos- 
cow controllers asked if we could hold for an hour because of 
delays. Negative, we didn't have enough fuel. The controllers 
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vectored us to Vnukovo, an alternate airport about twenty- five miles 
south of Sheremetyevo. Airport authorities met us with great excite- 
ment, but this time because we landed with no visas. The airport offi- 
cial took Jim with him and left us at the airplane. A small crowd gathered around, and 
we passed out Oklahoma pins while Tom gave cockpit tours. 

Customs considered us illegal aliens and restricted us to the airport lobby. The par- 
ties we were to meet and our Russian navigator were, of course, at a different airport, a 
mere mile away but impossible to reach nonetheless. Several phone calls and four hours 
later, Sandra Humphrey with the American Embassy arrived, whisking us off to her 
lovely five-bedroom, five-bath home near Red Square. She assured us she would work 
on the visa problem the next day, (The next day was the Fourth of July. After Sandra 
heard that was Mary and Ts wedding anniversary, she made arrangements for our crew 
to go to dinner at a first-rate Georgian restaurant.) 

A couple of days later, Sandra worked bureaucratic magic, and our visas finally ar- 
rived, When we met Igor, our Russian navigator, we told him to get aboard, we were all 
ready to go. "No problem,” he said. "We can't go.” We quickly learned that “No prob- 
lem” meant “No!,,.,., problem!” This problem — his resistance to leaving so late in the 
afternoon — was soon handled and finally we departed on our first leg across Russia. 

A fter flying a thousand miles, the five of us landed at sovetskiy in 

western Siberia, By now we were quite relieved to know that the green slimy avia- 
tion fuel we had gotten in Moscow performed quite well. It was a banner day for the 
Sovetskiy airport; 1 overheard a translator say to Mary, “Yes, you are first American fe- 
male pilot to land at our airport.” Victor, the airport director, told Jim he was the first 
United States congressman to come to their airport and that our flight was the first in- 
ternational flight to land there. 

After a breakfast of pasta, meat, and cucumbers, we were off on our second Russian 
leg. When we landed at the Novosibirsk Northeast airport, there was no question that it 
was where Post had landed; I recognized the sixty- year- old terminal building from Post's 
previously recorded accounts of his world tour. After refueling we 
were off from Novosibirsk fora five hour and twenty-one minute 
flight to Irkutsk. We made an instrument approach into Irkutsk 
and got to the Hotel Pecktopah about 2 a.m. local time. 

1 rkutsk was located on the south end of Lake Baykal, for me, the 
most fascinating lake in the world. It has as much water as all of the 
Great Lakes and is 500 miles long, 5,000 feet deep, and dear. This 
was the only place in Russia besides Moscow where we saw tourists. 

We departed Irkutsk for our longest day of flying, stopping at 
Glekminsk for fuel, where we saw the large AN- 2s, twelve-passen- 
ger biplanes, loading and offloading passengers. Then it was on to 
Magadan, the center of a gold play early in this century, where we 
watched a beautiful sunset as we approached the airport. We stayed 
in Aeroflot Airline dorms and ate with the Aeroflot crews. Here we 
met Roma, a young man who served as interpreter for us. He was a well-mannered twenty- 
one-year-old who had taught himself English and Japanese. His parents worked in com- 
munications at the airport, where they earned $100 between them per month. Mary vis- 
ited with a fueler at the airport who invited us to stay another day to go to her son's wed- 
ding. We noticed the farther we got from Moscow, the friendlier the people were. On our 
last leg across Russia, we took off before daylight and watched the silver moon glimmer- 
ing in the East. It was on this leg that we crossed the International Date Line. We all watched 
our navigation equipment digitally show the exact time we crossed the 180th meridian. 

A T PRQV5DENIYA BAY, AS WE PREPARED TO LEAVE RUSSI A FOR THE SHORT FLIGHT 
across the Bering Straits to Nome, we pooled all our Russian money to give to Igor, 
our Russian navigator. He told us, “You have made me a wealthy man.” It couldn't have 
been much more than a few hundred dollars. We also befriended a young 1 5-year-old 
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WILEY POST WASN’T THE ONLY OKLAHOMAN 
to make aviation history in the early 1 930s. In 1932, 
Thomas Cox Allen of Oklahoma City and J. Herman 
Banning of El Reno became the first black pilots to 
fly across the North American continent. 

From Los Angeles to New York, the two men co- 
piloted a rebuilt Alexander Eaglerock biplane for 
eighteen days, hoping to win a $ 1 ,000 prize offered 
in a newspaper advertisement to the first blacks to 
complete a transcontinental flight. According to 
Allen, he and Banning alternated the role of pilot- 
in-command, as well as the task of asking for dona- 
tions: “When we came down, one of us would work 
on the plane, and the other would go into town to 
a black pool hall or church to get donations to make 
the next leg of the flight,” At one especially lean 
point, Allen sold his suit for $10 so the two could 
make it to El Paso, 

Although the award turned out to be bogus, the 
men were nonetheless feted upon their arrival in 
New York, spending time with such luminaries as 
Cab Calloway, Duke Ellington, and Billie Holiday, 
“Then one morning we woke up, and it was over,” 
Allen recounted several years later, “New York had 
moved to some other sensation. We never did find 
anyone who'd admit offering the $1,000 prize,” 

Banning died not long after the record flight in 
a plane crash in California* Allen, who learned to 
fly as a teenager, continued his career in aviation 
as a mechanic for Douglas Aircraft in California 
and later as lecturer at the Oklahoma’s Air Space 
Museum, often discussing the obstacles encoun- 
tered by black pilots. Seven years before his death 
in 1989, Allen recalled some advice given to him 
by a fellow record-setting pilot, who said, “Don't 
ever fight your opposition. Use your energy to get 
where you want to go,” Good advice, comingfrom 
Amelia Earhart, 

— Louisa AlcCune 



boy named Alex, who knew his way around the airport 
and could speak quite good English. We gave him an 
Aerospace Am erica T-shirt featuring a Russian AN 225, 

At this point, we'd been back and forth through se- 
curity, to the restaurant, and back on the ramp several 
times. Customs had been very courteous and cleared us 
to go. Then suddenly, the military took a special inter- 
est in our airplane. One soldier marched Alex back and 
made him return the Aerospace America T-shirt, which 
really bothered Jim. We didn't have a clue what the sol- 
diers wanted. Customs argued with the soldiers, saying 
we were free to leave for the United States. Back and 
forth they argued. Another soldier demanded to look 
inside the plane, but Tom crawled in ahead of him. The 
soldier wanted to look behind the rear bulkhead in the 
waist, Tom said no. He wanted to look behind the card 
table and under the seats. He stepped on Tom's brief- 
case, He looked all over the cockpit. He mumbled in 
Russian, Tom mumbled in English, Then, almost in a 
whisper, I heard Tom say, “If you hear me start the en- 
gines, make a run for it and jump aboard. WeTe out of 
here." More mumbling, then finally customs talked to 
them once more, this time w ith a lot of finger shaking. 

The disgruntled soldiers went on their way. We boarded 
the airplane and taxied out. Up on the roof of the terminal build- 
ing, there was Igor jumping and Alex waving the T-shirt Jim some- 
how managed to get back to him. Tom let me peek inside his brief- 
case, It was level full of U. S. currency. 

En route to the United States, we were diverted to Saint Lawrence 
Island for another round of customs. Then on to Nome, where we checked 
into the Nugget Hotel across the street from the end of the Iditarod, the famed 
dog-sledding race. 

Time for telephone calls. Mary and I learned our office had burned down 
while we were gone; our friends had elected to wait to tell us until we were 
on our way home. We flew from Nome to Fairbanks and stayed at Fort Wain- 
weight. Meanwhile, Tom, our resident bush pilot, was in his own private 
heaven flying from Fairbanks over the McKinley airport and the Danali air- 
port by Anchorage, by spectacular Glacier Bay, and landing at Yakatut and 
then Juneau, 

We flew on instruments from Juneau to Edmondton where, as in Sovetskiy, 
we were greeted by a receptive crowd. Jim was presented with a photo of the 
airport taken sometime in 1931 when Post and Gatty landed there in the mud. 
The locals showed us where they took down the wires on Portage Avenue, which 
allowed Post and Gatty to take off on a hard surface. 

Next we flew over Calgary, where they were holding the Calgary rodeo. W e 
circled low over the event while the announcer told the crowd of our flight. Soon 
we landed at Cu thank, Montana, for customs, and then we were on to Chey- 
enne for the night. It was a breeze from Wyoming. When we arrived back at Wiley 
Post Airport, I had a glimpse of how Post and Gatty must have felt when they 
arrived at Roosevelt Field in New York. While not as many people greeted us 
and no ticker tape parade feted our arrival, the sight of our many aviation friends 
in Oklahoma City and Tulsa made us feel good for the flying, SB 

Joe Cunningham is the publisher of Oklahoma Aviator, a monthly newspaper 
based in Cookson, 
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LEROY GORDON COOPER JR., 71 
Colonol USAF 
Encino, California 

Born and raised in Shawnee, Cooper entered the Air Force 
after college, becoming a test pilot at Edwards Air Force Base. 
Joining six other astronauts for NASA’s Mercury program, he 
also served as command pilot on MA9 Faith 7, Gemini 5, and 
backup command pilot on Gemini 12 and Apollo 10. 

Upon his retirement in 1970, Cooper formed Gordon Coo- 
per 6c Associates, a company with aerospace concerns as well 
as land development projects. In 1975, he became a vice presi- 
dent for Walt Disney Enterprises, a position he held for six 
years. Today, he is chairman of the Galaxy Group, a Van Nuys, 
California, company that designs, builds, tests, and certifies all 
kinds of airplanes. 
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left to right, Garriott, Roosa, 
Pogue receiving the 
Distinguished Service Medal 
from President Nixon; this 
page, left, Herrington, above, 
Lucid in water survival training 
school, right, Stafford 


OWEN GARRIOTT, 67 

Huntsville, Alabama 

An Enid native, Garriott, was first a scien- 
tist, learning to fly later in his career. In 1965, 
he was selected as an astronaut by NASA af- 
ter completing a fifty-three week course in 
flight training. (He has since logged over 
5,000 hours flying time.) 

The science pilot for Skylab-3 for fifty-nine 
days in 1973, Garriott served the Johnson 
Space Center in Houston in varying capaci- 
ties until his retirement in 1986. He now 
works with an engineering firm in Huntsville, 
Alabama. Always on the go, this past lanu- 
ary Garriott traveled to the South Pole as a 
part of a team searching for meteorites and 
studying the geology of Antarctica. 

SHANNON LUCID, 55 

Houston, Texas 

Born in Shanghai, Lucid considers 
Bethany her hometown and Oklahoma her 
home turf. (She received her bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctorate in biochemistry, all 
from OU.) Lucid blasted to the fore when she 
spent 188 days in space — more than any 
other American before — and set the single 
mission space flight endurance record while 
onboard the Russian Space Station Mir 
(where she logged 400 hours on a stationary 
bicycle and treadmill and only briefly la- 
mented the absence of M&Ms). Lucid is still 
in NASA’s Astronaut Corps, where she works 
on the International Space Station, currently 
tinder construction. 

WILLIAM POGUE, 68 
Colonel, USAF 
Bella Vista, Arkansas 

Born in Okcmah, Pogue flew a combat 
tour during the Korean conflict and later 
served with the Air Force demonstration 
team, the Thunderbirds, from 1955 to 1957. 
One of nineteen astronauts selected by NASA 


in April 1966, he served as support crew for 
Apollo 7, 1/, and 14 missions. In November 
1 973, Pogue was christened pilot of Skylab 4 ; 
his eighty-four days in space was at the time 
an international record. 

After his retirement in 1978, Pogue worked 
as a consultant for defense contractor Mar- 
tin Marietta. Since 1984, he has consulted for 
Boeing on the Space Station project. Pogue 
also produces educational videos on space 
and serves as the technical director for Lost 
& Found International, a Scotsdale, Arizona, 
company which develops technology to find 
lost items such as laptops and luggage. 


first space flight was as command module 
pilot on Apollo 14 in early 1971. Roosa served 
as backup command pilot for the Apollo 16 
and / 7 missions. 

Roosa served in several corporate man- 
agement positions until 1981, when he be- 
came president and owner of Gulf Coast 
Coors, Inc., in Gulfport, Mississippi. Roosa 
died in December 1994 of complications 
from pancreatitis. 

THOMAS STAFFORD, 67 

Lieutenant General, USAF 
Islamorada, Florida Keys 

A native of Weatherford, Stafford was the 
pilot of Gemini V7, commander of Gemini 
IX , and commander of Apollo 10. Respon- 
sible for the selection of flight crews for 
Apollo and Skylab , he became deputy direc- 
tor of Flight Crew Operations in 1971 and 
made his fourth flight as Apollo commander 
of the Apollo-Soyuz Test Project mission in 
July 1975. 

Stafford assumed command of the Air 
Force Flight Test Center in 1975 and later 
served as a deputy chief until he retired in 
1979. He is currently a partner of Stafford, 
Burke and Hecker, a technical consulting 
firm based in Virginia. He is also chairman 
of the Shuttle-MirTask Force, a team estab- 
lished by NASA’s advisory council. 

JOHN BENNETT 
HERRINGTON, 39 

Lt. Commander, USAF 
Houston, Texas 

The new kid on the block, Herrington is 
Oklahoma’s youngest astronaut, born in 
Wetumka and raised in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Texas. Herrington, the first Native 
American to be selected an astronaut, was 
named to the program by NASA in April 
1 996. He has not yet flown, but is eligible for 
assignment within the astronaut office. 


STUART ALLEN ROOSA, 

Colonel, USAF, deceased 

Colonel Roosa was born in Colorado but 
raised in the Claremore area. One of nineteen 
astronauts selected by NASA in 1966, Roosa’s 
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hroughout history, the presence 


of industry has defined the char- 


acter of cities, rushing into urban con- 


sciousness with the mere mention of 


their names: Detroit will always be 


the “Motor City” whether or not cars 


continue to be manufactured there, 


and San Jose always will be the tech- 


nologically fertile valley where silicon 


chips are harvested. Before Liverpool, 
England, was known for producing 


pop legends, its vast shipyards were 


known for producing waterborne leg- 


ends like the Titanic. 


Midwest City, like so many other 


towns, is intrinsically tied to its chief 


industry — in this case, military avia- 


tion — but unlike Detroit, San Jose, or 


Liverpool, the industry was there be- 


fore a single home foundation could 


be laid. 
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young Marion Reed 
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On October 14,1942, the Midwest Air Depot of- 
ficially changed its name in an Army Air Corps tra- 
dition of honoring a fallen war hero, in this case 
Major General Clarence L Tinker. The facility was 
renamed Tinker Field after the general, a native of 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. Tinker’s trademark was a 
riding crop he carried at ail times, a habit acquired 
from his favorite sport, polo. One-eighth Osage, he 
earned his wings in 1920, 

During WW1 1, Tinker, a dynamic leader, assumed 
command of all Army Air Corps assets in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, replacing the genera! who had been 
relieved of command after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, On June 7, 1942, Tinker led four 
bombers from Midway Island on a strike against 
Japanese-held Wake island. Shortly after takeoff, 
his aircraft lost altitude and disappeared into the 
clouds. The reason for the crash was never estab- 
lished, and a search found no survivors. 

Fifty-six years later, the base named in Tinker’s 
honor has withstood two monster tornadoes, three 
major fires, budget cuts, and three rounds of base 
closings to remain a cornerstone in the military in- 


frastructure, With over 21,200 military and civil- 


ian personnel. Tinker Air Force Base is the largest 
single-site employer in Oklahoma. In 1 996 the base 
generated an $800 million plus payroll and produced 
a total statewide economic impact of $1.9 billion. 
The base’s physical makeup is equally impressive. 
Located on its 5,044 acres are two runways, 771 
buildings, 234 acres of paved aircraft parking ramp, 
48 miles of road, 730 units of family housing, a hos- 
pital, a gymnasium, a golf course, a commissary, 
three convenience stores, a gas station, and a 300 
person police force. 

— Kenny Wilkerson 
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] n the parlance of mod- 
ern city planners. Midwest 
City was a “ planned com- 

m unity,” a Levittown variation built specifically to house 
and serve the military and civilian workers at Midwest Air 
Depot, now Tinker Air Force Base. 

The father of Midwest City was W.P. “Bill” Atkinson, a 
former newspaperman and journalism professor at Okla- 
homa City University who had shifted his interest toward 
home building to become the preeminent builder in Okla- 
homa City during the 1930s. In early 1941, with tensions 
mounting in the Pacific, the U.S. War Department decided 
to build an air depot, specifically to produce fighter planes 
in the event of impending war. The department released its 
plans — to build such a facility in the center of the U.S., 
within ten miles of a major city. The ground rules were 
simple: the depot would have to be near a railroad, dose to 
an oil field, and be situated on level ground. Given those pre- 
requisites, Oklahoma City was awarded the project in April 
1941 after a group of businessmen — under the aegis of the 
Oklahoma Industries Foundation — lobbied for the depot. 
Atkinson, recognizing a golden opportunity for land devel- 
opment, began feverishly studying maps of Oklahoma City’s 
periphery, trying to divine the secret location of the depot. 

After serious investigation, he pinpointed a stretch of 
farmland south of Southeast 29th Street as the likely loca- 
tion for the base, but not a single farm on the south side of 
the street was for sale, and the farm owners were oddly 
tightlipped in their reasons for being off the market. Coin- 
cidentally — or not — both wheat farms on the north side of 
Southeast 29th were proudly for sale. Atkinson, in deals 
made secretly so as not to tip off competing builders, bought 
a total of 310 acres of land from farmers Joe Chesser and 
Frank Trosper. He spent less than $50,000, but the payoff 
made him an instant millionaire. The 92-year-old Atkinson 
no longer grants interviews, but in 1992 he told Oklahoma 
City’s The Journal Record that Pentagon officials later ques- 
tioned him about the possibility of receiving inside infor- 
mation. He replied, “Absolutely not,” then explained the 
astute deductive reasoning that led to his purchase. In short 
order, the Pentagon and Atkinson would be embroiled in 
dealmaking: the shrewd homebuilder would build an entire 
city outside the depot — apartments, houses, duplexes, 
schools, churches, and markets, like Lockheed Shopping 
Center at the corner of Southeast 15th Street and Lockheed 
Drive. The initial plan was to build a self-sustaining com- 
munity for 2,500 people. 

“We practically planned Midwest City right there . . . be- 
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fore we left [Washington D.C.),” Atkinson 
told The Journal Record. 

Those original ideas included bucking the 
grid style of city planning in favor of a loopy, 
curvilinear design, with street names paying 
tribute to the industry that made them pos- 
sible: Grumman, Lockheed, Kittyhawk, Doug- 
las, Boeing. Marion Reed, Midwest City’s sec- 
ond mayor and father of the town’s current 
leader, Eddie Reed, says the original city was 
not even a full square mile. “It didn’t totally 
encompass that mile to start with,” Reed says. 
“If you’re familiar with Rose Field [five blocks 
north of Tinker, behind the original high 
school ] , the back of M idwest City was the foot- 
ball field.” 

In early 1943, after a shaky first-year rain 
halted construction so much the town was 
dubbed “Mudwest City” — Midwest City was 
incorporated. A fledgling community in an al- 
ready young state, Midwest City had an almost 
utopian air: unlike other small Oklahoma 
towns at the time which were mostly popu- 
lated by land run participants or their imme- 
diate descendants, the Army Air Force-fed 
town was comprised of residents from around 
the country. It was a melting pot of very young 
families (Reed was 28 when he became mayor) 
living in shiny new tract homes, and like most 
utopias, its obituary already was being written 
among naysaying armchair sociologists. When 
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World War II ended, smart money was on the depot being dis- 
mantled and Midwest City passing into history as a ghost town, 
a victim of peace. 

However, unlike many defense installations of the period. 
Tinker expanded immediately after the war, becoming the re- 
pair and manufacturing center for B-36 bomber aircraft. Mid- 
west City was expanding co mmensurately , keeping Atkinson 
in a profitable planning and building mode. For every new 
housing addition, Atkinson built the water system and charged 
the city for his services. For a few decades, Atkinson received 
half of all water utility revenues; to keep its coffers flush, Mid- 
west City was forced to levy sewer fees. 

Culturally, Midwest City was on the cutting edge of post- 
World War II America. The return of Gls and the subsequent 
popularity of suburbia as a civic phenomenon and lifestyle of 
choice was in full bloom, and Midwest City— a community 
with no past but plenty of future stretched out like a giant run- 
way-seemed the archetype. In 1951, thirty-six communities 
throughout the United States participated in a contest spon- 
sored by the National Association of Home Builders to select 
the "Best and Most Completely Planned City.” Midwest City 
and its father. Bill Atkinson, were awarded first place. It was a 
great time to live in a city that was, if not the city of the future, 
certainly a city of its time. “It was close-knit,” Reed says, "But 
it was a young city with a lot of growing pains.” 

Some of those growing pains were inflicted from outside 
Midwest City's borders. During the 1950s, Oklahoma City 
mounted an aggressive annexation program, co-opting so 
much square mileage that for a time it was the largest U.S. city 
in terms of land mass. Almost overnight, towns like Bethany 
found themselves surrounded, and towns on Oklahoma City’s 
periphery — Moore, Del City, Norman, and Midwest City — 
were forced into an offensive mode. Whether or not Oklahoma 
City’s leadership wanted to annex the towns, Midwest City pad- 
ded itself out to twenty-four square miles, claiming some room 
to breathe as Oklahoma City stretched out and made itself 
comfortable. 

Meanwhile, Tinker became Oklahoma's largest single em- 
ployers hosting a civilian and military total of 26,593 by 1955 
and remaining relatively constant to this day. In 1955, the city, 
under Reed and City Manager Jim Gregory, instituted a long- 
range plan for expansion and civic improvement, including 
the conception and building of Midwest City Regional Hos- 
pital in 1962, the eventual allocation of 360 acres for city parks, 
and the 1970 opening of Oscar Rose Junior College, now Rose 
State College, Through it all the city maintained its curvilin- 
ear street style, a sometimes daunting aspect for visitors, who 
can easily lose their way among the spaghetti-like mass of resi- 
dential streets. 

Although Midwest City is not fully a company town, the pos- 
sible loss of Tinker has loomed over the community for the last 
twenty- five years like a lone, annoying cloud just large enough 
to block out the sun. Since the 1973 “Save Tinker” bond issue 
drive in Oklahoma County, the community has regularly been 
forced to lobby the Base Realignment Closure Commission to 
keep its primary employer. Responsible for around $800 mil- 


lion in annual payroll, 'l inker is Midwest City's strongest eco- 
nomic asset, and while some believe the city could survive its 
loss, no one wants to be forced to find out. 

Now in its fifty-fifth year, Midwest City is in reasonably good 
shape: according to the 1990 Census, Its population is steady 
at 53,473; the median price for a home rests at $48,000, and its 
median income is $27,042 — above average in Oklahoma. New 
developments, like the Rose State Performing Arts Center, 
which will host Oklahoma City's performing arts groups dur- 
ing the renovation of the Civic Center Music Hall, will un- 
doubtedly bring more money into the economy. But a drive 
through Midwest City from any direction reveals a town that 
is aging, not gentrifying. Because most of the town was built 
all at once in the postwar boom, the hundreds of homes and 
businesses from that period are now showing their age. 

Still, even if the city lacks the flash of new developments in 
surrounding areas, it has character. My great uncle and aunt, 
Wilbur and Evelyn Talkington, were about as tied to the com- 
munity as possible: he was a civilian manager at Tinker; she was 
a teacher in Midwest City- Del City Public Schools. Until they 
died a few years apart, they spent their retirement in one of the 
original neighborhoods in a house they bought new in the 
1940s. They had invested a good portion of their lives in Mid- 
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west City; there was never a reason good enough to warrant 
putting that frame house on the market. The Levi t town esq ue 
perfection and uniformity had waned, but home was still home. 

Reed, who lived a few houses down from the Talkmgtons, 
feels a similar commitment to the town. At one point, he con- 
sidered moving to northwest Oklahoma City, then in a mo- 
ment of clarity realized he had no reason to pull up roots. "It's 
home; I'm proud of it,” he says. “This area was established 
where, for many young people like my wife and 1, we had our 
first homes. It was a golden opportunity to do what you 
wanted to do. 

“It's meant stability, friendship,” says the 77-year-old man 
who, while operating a tax accounting firm (that he still runs), 
was mayor of Midwest City for twenty- one years. 

“IPs a good place to live.” 20 


Contributing editor George Lang was horn in Oklahoma City mid 
raised in Tulsa, He is the media coordinator for the Oklahoma 
Departmen t of Travel and Tourism . 
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T WAS THE YEAR 1929 AND WAYNOKA 


RESIDENTS COULDN’T BELIEVE THEIR GOOD 


FORTUNE. THE LONE EAGLE, FAMED AVIA- 


TOR CHARLES LINDBERGH, HAD CHOSEN 


THEIR LITTLE WINDSWEPT NORTHWEST 


OKLAHOMA TOWN AS A DIVISION POINT 


on his new Transcontinental Air Transport 
route that would shuttle passengers between 
New York and Los Angeles in a then-incompre- 
hensible forty-eight hours. Lindbergh had made 
the selection personally, landing his plane in a 
farmer’s field outside of town and examining a 
pasture that would soon come to life with con- 
struction of a 48,000-square-foot hangar and an 
illuminated field of three runways. 


The local newspaper documented the new 
aviation marvel as the most brilliantly lighted 
field in the world, with lights every 260 feet. 
The tower’s beam could be seen seventy-five 
miles away. The whole town turned out for 
the dedication. 

Waynoka native jack Kelsey remembers the 
coming of the TAT through the eyes of a child. 
Kelsey was four years old when Lindbergh ar- 
ranged for locals to take a spin in a plane like 
those set to carry passengers coast to coast. The 
Kelsey farm was across the road from the TAT, 
and his father’s field was the designated 
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loading site for the visiting airplane. “I sat on my father’s lap and rode with his arms 
around me,” Kelsey recalls of that first flight. The youngster was so intrigued he grew 
up to earn his own pilot’s license. 

Suddenly Waynoka — with its strategic position along the Santa Fe railroad main 
line — became the point W where air and rail meet,” as a TAT company promotion 
boasted. Coast-to-coast travelers clutching $350 tickets boarded trains in New York, 
rode the rails to Columbus, Ohio, climbed aboard a Ford Tri-Motor “tin goose,” and 
flew to a remote community most outsiders were hard-pressed to find on a map. Once 
on the ground, passengers were taxied in buses the six miles into Waynoka for a quick 
break and a transfer back to rail sleeper cars. The train chugged through the night, taking 
passengers on to Clovis, New Mexico, where they took to the air once more for the 
journey’s last leg, arriving in Los Angeles two days after leaving New York. 

The stops in Waynoka gave local railroaders and farmers a glimpse of the glamor- 
ous and the famous. They spotted Will Rogers chatting with youngsters at the rail- 
road depot, and local women’s club members hosted celebrated aviatrix Amelia 
Earhart for tea. Locals still remember seeing Wiley Post and actor Lionel Barrymore 
among the notables venturing into town. The Lindberghs would return many times 
to conduct TAT business, lodging along the railroad tracks at the Harvey House, 
where Mrs. Lindbergh recalled the night air’s stillness routinely shattered by the bel- 
lowing whistle of an approaching train. 

Earhart, who had become the first woman to cross the Atlantic as an air 
passenger the year before and would become the first woman to fly the route 
solo a few years later, was assistant general traffic manager for Lindbergh’s 
new TAT. Her affiliation with the company brought the noted woman pilot 
to town more than once. Earhart was among passengers aboard the inaugu- 
ral TAT flight in July 1929. The veteran pilot is said to have hidden behind a 
curtain so that other passengers would not witness her nausea, triggered by 
the bumpy ride aloft. Earhart later piloted her private plane into the Waynoka 
division point, visiting with residents and staying at the Harvey House. 

“It was such an exciting time,” Waynoka historian Sandie Olson says of the 
TAT era that drew world travelers and famous faces to the Woods County 
town. But the excitement was short-lived. Lindbergh’s launching of the TAT 
was followed quickly by the stock market crash. That, along with deadly crashes 
of two TAT planes, and navigational advances that opened the way for night air travel 
all figured in to the extinction of the forty-eight hour air/rail travel mode. The 
Waynoka hangar was dismantled and moved to Little Rock. Area pilots used the run- 
ways for a time, but within a few years the acreage that once held the world’s “most 
brilliantly lighted” airfield was once again a dim wheat field. The TAT turned its 
attention to carrying mail and merged with Western Air Express, eventually becoming 
today’s Trans World Airlines. 

Today, a tin hay shed perches atop the concrete floor once covered by TAT’s han- 
gar. Nearby, two brick cubicles are among the few other remnants of Waynoka’s 
brush with infamy. 

The TAT operated in Waynoka scarcely eighteen months. But the short tenure was 
sufficient to provide Waynoka a mention in books chronicling the lives of both 
Lindbergh and his airline. Still, after nearly seventy years, that historical significance 
is generally unknown beyond locals and plane and train buffs. “It still is an unex- 
pected thing when people learn that our little town was such an important place in 
aviation history,” Olson says. © 
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HEIRS WAS NOT MUCH MORE 
THAN AN OBSCURE LITTLE COW 
TOWN IN 1903, WHEN MOST OF 
TULSA’S NOT QUITE 1,400 RESIDENTS 
GATHERED IN A DUSTY FIELD FOR 
THE CLIMAX OF THE VILLAGE’S 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. TO 
THE GASPS OF THE CROWD, A HOT 
AIR BALLOON SLOWLY ASCENDED. 


Propelled only by the winds, the craft silently 
made its way over the entire 654 acres that 
was Tulsa. It rose barely high enough to see 
past the town of Tulsa to the southwest, where 
wildcatters three years later would find a pool 
of oil beneath Ida Glenn's little farm and trans- 
form the hamlet into a city. 

Few in that day’s crowd could have imagined 
that the children among them would be less 
than middle-aged before the Glenn Pool and 
subsequent finds would earn their little town 
international fame as “The Oil Capital of the 
World." Even fewer then (or since) could have 
imagined that something else would eventually 
prove just as good as oil for T ulsa. It began with 
the balloon back in 1903, Tulsa's first- — but 
hardly its last — experience with aviation. 


BY D A N N E 


In 1 945, Chief Lookout 




In the oil industry's salad days* particularly in the 1920s* 
most would have hooted at that possibility. Although two 
Tulsans did open private airfields in 1921* both offered avia- 
tion as amusement for the few, not as livelihood for the many. 
Outside of Tulsa, the sum of commercial aircraft operated by 
all American airlines as late as 1926 equaled exactly twenty- 
eight planes. If all had been in the air at once and if every seat 
had been filled, precisely 1 1 2 white- knuckled passengers would 
have been airborne. Under those circumstances, any Tulsan 
who saw the city's future in the sky would have shared much 
with the 1903 balloon: both were filled with hot air. 

Nobody said that to Bill Skelly. William Grove S kelly had 
arrived in Tulsa in 1912, carrying within his large frame enough 
ambition to earn him millions in oil and enough vision to take 
the title of “Mr. Tulsa." In 1928, when the air still held more 
balloons than commercial airplanes, Skelly persuaded his 
f i Heads a n d fel l o w m e m be rs of th e Tulsa Ch a m be r of Co m - 
merce that Tulsa needed a first-class airport, and it needed one 
immediately. If the city could not possibly finance one. Bill 
Skelly and his friends would have to build it. 

Bill Skelly had the vision, and Bill Skelly had the right friends. 
Thirty-eight men and nine of their companies stepped forward 
in February 1928 to put up the entire cost for a modern com- 
mercial airport. By July 3, enough work had been done for the 
city to welcome seventy-five planes, the finest aircraft of the day, 
and participants in a grand coast- to -coast tour. Their arrival (to 
crowds considerably larger than 1903s) opened officially both 
Tulsa’s airport and its history with commercial aviation. 

The airport would be a major element in that history. Within 
a year, the airport claimed to be the finest in mid -America. 
Brick and steel hangars, 30,000 can die power floodlights for 
night landings, a tower beacon visible for fifty- five miles* the 
first twenty-four-hour radio beacon in Oklahoma— all of these 
lent substance to the claim. Better proof came in February 1930, 
In that one month, only two years after Bill Skelly and his 
friends first had put up their money, 7,373 passengers made 
their wa y t h ro ugh theTu Isa a i r po rt . Th e tot a I wa s n ea rl y d o uble 
the number of passengers using the principal airports of Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin combined. 

Like Al Jolson in The }azz Stager, Bill Skelly and Tulsa might 
have harmonized that we hadn't seen nothing yet. On January 
17, 1928 — while Jolson 's hit was still playing to packed audi- 
ences — Skelly opened the Spartan Aircraft Company, From its 
facilities, Spartan began producing some of the finest, most 
dependable, and most versatile aircraft of the day. Its Execu- 
tive Model 7-W, introduced in 1935, was a low-wing mono- 
p lan e t hat c r u i sed a t 1 90 miles per ho u r. M dr e s t r i k i n g wa s 
Spartan's claim that a properly trained crew, given fifteen min- 
utes, could convert the luxury aircraft into a military fighter- 
bomber with two fixed machine guns in its wings, a swivel - 
mounted machine gun atop the cabin, and racks for ten high- 
explosive bombs. 

Purchasers needing such a crew could have found none 
better than at another Skelly project, the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, which also had opened in 1928. Using the 
airport’s facilities, it originally offered ground and flight train- 


ing for those seeking federal pilot's licenses. Navigation, main- 
tenance, and technical instruction soon filled out the curricu- 
lum and promised high-paying jobs to thousands of folks who 
desperately needed them. 

When that decade ended with world war* the need became 
global, not personal, and Tulsa’s Spartan helped meet that 
need. By then the company had passed from the hand of Bill 
Skelly to that of an even better known oil man: }. Paul Getty, 

Getty first came to Tulsa in 1914 and stayed just long enough 
to learn the ropes of the oil business, founding Getty Oil on the 
eighth floor of the city's Daniels Building. In the 1920s, the 
company’s profit margin exploded, primarily through discov- 
eries in California, its new base. When oil stocks plummeted in 
the depressed thirties* Getty found his oil on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. One of his best deals involved the acqui- 
sition of 557,557 shares (the controlling interest) of the Skelly 
Oil Company — those that had belonged to its founder, Bill 
Skelly. After the buyout, the Skelly Company kept its name and 
identity, Skelly retained the president's office and salary, and 
Getty pretty much left the older man alone when it came to oil. 
When J. Paul Getty came back to Tulsa in 1942, it was to run 
something more important even than oil: Spartan Aircraft. Af- 
ter all, there was a war on. 

The Navy had already contracted with Spartan to build train- 
ers. The company committed to building 200 planes for $1.8 
million, and Spartan completed the contract after Getty arrived 
and instituted around-the-clock shifts to turn out a plane a day, 
Getty kept the plant running at full capacity on subcontracts with 
major aircraft firms. Through most of 1945, Spartan workers 
turned out wings, bomb-bay doors, fuselages, and other parts 
for companies like Grumman, Curtis- Wright, Lockheed, 
Boeing, and Martin. Several hundred Spartan employees also 
overhauled airframes and engines for the Army Air Corps, 

Spartan's (and Getty’s) contribution to Allied victory ulti- 
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mately depended less on supplies than upon trained manpower. A year before Pearl 
Harbor brought America into the war, the Spartan School of Aeronautics contracted 
with the Canadian government to supply pilots. Within a year, the school trained 
300 Canadians and Americans to fly Spitfires for the Royal Air Force (RAF). After 
December 1941, Britain worked directly with the school. By 1945, Spartan had turned 
out 5,000 British pilots for the RAF. Another 12,000 American pilots had earned their 
wings at Spartan, one of only nine private companies approved by the Army Air Corps 
to school military aviators. It also had prepared more than 5,000 certified aircraft 
mechanics, as well as 600 civilian pilots. 

It was a remarkable record for the little company out by the Tulsa airport. Satis- 
fied with his success at Spartan, J. Paul Getty left Tulsa again, this time never to re- 
turn. He went back to oil and on to the title of the “World’s Richest Man.” No Tulsan 
could even think of challenging Getty for that title. Nonetheless, wartime aviation 
had made a good number of Tulsans better off, if not exactly rich. With America at 
war, no problem was too big to solve, no war need too expensive for Washington. 

Eleven months before Pearl Harbor, the War Department announced that it con- 
sidered Tulsa a potential site for a $15 million bomber plant to be operated by Dou- 
glas Aircraft. City and chamber of commerce officials jumped at the chance with a 
$750,000 bond issue, which voters approved by an eleven-to-one margin. The money 
bought 1,000 acres of land and built runways just east of the existing airport. That 
in place, Tulsa won the Douglas plant, a federal gift that business leaders proclaimed 
to be the best news for Tulsa since the Glenn Pool’s discovery. 

They were right. By the summer of 1942, the plant was humming away beneath a 
roof nearly a mile long and covering one and one-half million square feet. Tulsans 
filled the space in rotating shifts. Many heretofore had been oil field hands, barbers, 
clerks, or common laborers. Others had been housewives, waitresses, or beauticians. 

They immediately set to work laying foundation stones for what President 
Roosevelt was calling the “Arsenal of Democracy.” Before they were through, they 
had assembled 226 B- 17s, 615 Dauntless dive-bombers, 954 B-24s, and 1,343 A-26s. 
Along the way, they also modified nearly 4,000 other aircraft, including many of the 
C-47 Skytrains that carried men and supplies to Normandy on June 6, 1944. Between 
major contracts, Douglas workers also produced, crated, and shipped more than 40 
million pounds of spare parts for military aircraft. 

The cost of their work to America’s enemies was defeat and devastation. To 
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Spartan during WWII 
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Above* an American airliner 
at Tulsa's airport, right, Tulsan 
Ernie Fields and his In the 
Mood orchestra in the Douglas 
bomber plant, circa 1 942 


WITHIN A YEAR 


CLAIMED TO 


America’s taxpayers, the cost included another $5 million to expand the plant al- 
most as soon as it opened and a payroll that earned as many as 15,000 workers aver- 
age salaries of nearly $200 per month. That may not have 
111111 been big to Getty, but it was big to Tulsans. 

Tulsa was still calli ng itself the Oil Capital of the World, 
but it really wasn't, hadn't been for some time, and never 
would be again. Oklahoma’s oil production had peaked way back in 1927, and by 
1940, 87 percent of the state’s wells were stripper wells that produced just a few 
barrels a day. This explains why the Oil Capital’s population barely held its own 
through the 1930s, while the city’s and state’s per capita income was shrinking by 
a third between 1929 and 1937. 

World War 11 and the aviation industry it nourished set Tulsa on the road to re- 
covery and propelled its future. Between 1940 and 1945, Tulsa’s population grew by 
nearly a third to reach 185,000. The decline in per capita income reversed course 
and shot upward by 500 percent in the war years. Retail sales soared by 187 percent, 
and Tulsa workers still had enough money left over to send bank deposits 236 per- 
cent higher between 1940 and 1945, It was little wonder, then, that the United States 
Department of Labor could calculate in 1945 that only two American cities (Long 
Beach, California, and Wichita, Kansas) had profited more from the war. 

Even with the war’s end, Tulsans did not return to their oil-dominated past. 
Aircraft production ceased just before V-J Day, but the much anticipated and much 
dreaded post- World War II collapse never came. Chief among the reasons was that 
the end of one war marked not the beginning of peace but of another war, a war 
less bloody but even longer and more costly. World War ll’s millions of military 
dollars became the Cold War’s billions, and T ulsa employers and employees got a 
good share of that. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics was an early beneficiary. After a brief pause, the 
school’s prosperity and importance returned when it won the contract to train the 
troops who would maintain the army's growing fleet of observation planes and heli- 
copters. Eight hundred Spartan graduates left Tulsa in 1 952 to staff the new army school 
that look over the training. Their departure only eased Spartan’s next task: training 
2,000 mechanics for the Air Force during the Korean War. Thereafter, the school stayed 
financially fit under a steady diet of U.S. contracts and sweetened by those with 
America’s “free World” allies, including the new state of Israel. 







Douglas Aircraft profited even more from the hot bath of 
spending prescribed to fight the Cold War, The last of its war 
work done, the Tulsa plant dosed in June of 1946. In less than 
five years, it was open and humming again. Douglas was back 
in Tulsa and back at what it did best: building bombers. This 
time it was the B-47 Stratojet, the first jet-powered bomber in 
the American arsenal and the first able to deliver nuclear bombs 
to any target on earth. The Tulsa plant turned out 250 before 
the orders ended in 1956, Earth's inhabitants could be grate- 
ful that not one bomber had dropped a single bomb, and 
Tulsa's residents could also be grateful for the $301 million that 
Douglas paid out as wages and the $53 million it showered 
upon 1,711 local subcontractors. 

Those figures did nothing but improve. One reason was 
that Douglas stayed busy on bombers. Its mechanics over- 
hauled and modified the existing B-47s until the last one was 
replaced in 1966. By then, they were also busy with its suc- 
cessor, the giant B-52 intercontinental bomber. Equipped 
with either nuclear or thermonuclear weapons, the B-52 
served as the nuclear spear point for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and it was Tulsans who sharpened that point. Other 
Tulsans stayed busy on the only thing that could rival the big 
bombers, America's new missile system. They worked first on 
the Nike system, then with Thor missiles and finally on the 
Minuteman system. In different configurations, the latter two 
missiles also were the workhorses of the Gemini and Apollo 
space programs, Tulsa's Douglas workers made their contri- 
butions to both, capped by the latter's successful series of 
moon landings. 

Tulsa workers did good for America, and they did well for 
themselves. Average industry wages climbed by more than 500 
percent between the mid-1950s and early 1960s. One likely 
reason for the improved wages was a fierce competition 
among employers for Tulsa's aviation workers. North Ameri- 


can Aviation arrived in Tulsa in 1962 and hired eighteen 
people. In 1967 (the same year Douglas merged with 
McDonnell Aircraft to become McDonnell-Douglas), North 
American had to have 4,000 workers and paid more than $30 
million to get them. The company also had to spend another 
$3.3 million with 272 Tulsa subcontractors and suppliers. The 
money bought North American a major share in government 
military and space contracts, as well as civilian work on 
Boeing's new “jumbo jet,” the 747. 

In fact, it was the civilian side that sustained Tulsa's aero- 
space industry through the ups and downs of both interna- 
tional affairs and congressional budgeting. American Airlines 
brought Tulsa a regional maintenance facility in 1946 and put 
1,500 Tulsans on its first payroll. By 1950, American had con- 
centrated all maintenance operations for its entire fleet in Tulsa, 
and its annual payroll began at $8 million before multiplying 
thereafter. What sent it soaring was the emergence of jet- pow- 
ered civilian aircraft in the 1960s. Tulsans not only assumed 
the high-paying jobs of maintaining the new fanjet engines (as 
well as the airframes attached to them) but also converted 
American's existing turbojet engines to fanjets. In addition, 
they did the same for Trans World Airlines under TWA’s con- 
tract with American. With such work orders, American was 
Tulsa's largest employer by the mid-1960s. 

In the three decades since, American has bought a lot of 
paper dips, and its Tulsa employees have bought a lot, pe- 
riod. There have been changes of course. McDonnell-Dou- 
glas left in the 1980s, North American has become Rockwell 
International, and American itself talks occasionally about 
moving its maintenance operations to the drier pastures of 
Dal las- Fort Worth. Today's Tulsa economy bears little resem- 
blance either to that of the oil-drenched city of the 1920s or 
to that of the military boomtown of World War II and the 
early Cold War. Tulsa’s is a diversified economy. Between the 
subterranean pools of oil below and the air and clouds above, 
Tulsans have built a city that today does everything from book 
reservations for every ear that Avis rents to bake every pastry 
that McDonald's sells. 

Tulsans are mighty and rightly proud of that. Notably 
though, the city's present is bound inextricably to its past. Af- 
ter all, the fuel that powers Avis cars and the planes that trans- 
port Bama Pies both owe much to Tulsa's history. Wherever 
they work, whether for American or Rockwell or for Amoco, 
Citgo, Dollar, or Parker Drilling, 1998's Tulsans can see that 
history. It is merely one way in which today's Tulsans have 
the advantage over their ancestors. After all, the Tulsans of 
1903 just saw a balloon. !®! 


This article is based on Danney Goble's book Tulsa! Biography 
of an American City (Council Oak Books), 

GETTING THERE 

The Tulsa Air and Space Center, 7130 East Apache , at the Tulsa 
Internationa! Airport opened in May and houses an extensive 
collection of Tulsa aviation history and memorabilia. (918) 834-9900. 
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AVIATION 


“FOR THE SHEER EXHILARATION OF SPIRIT* 

flight is matchless,” wrote general aviation pioneer 
Gill Robb Wilson over thirty years ago. For any- 
one who has sat in the open cockpit of a biplane* 
completed his first solo, or even stood near the end 
of a runway to witness the landing of an airliner* 
that sentiment yields a very real understanding. 
Wilson, the first spokesman for the Aircraft Own- 
ers and Pilots Association (AOPA), went on to 
write that flying provides “enough challenge to 
drive out almost any nagging problem from which 
there is no escape otherwise.” Ask most any pilot, 
and he’ll tell you one flight is enough therapy to 


THE PEOPLE 
WHO DEFINE 
MODERN 
FLIGHT IN 
OKLAHOMA 
AND BEYOND 


last at least a good week. For each of the Oklaho- 
mans portrayed in the following pages, flying* or 
some aspect of it, is not merely a vocation or 
hobby. It is a subculture all its own, a passion* a way 
of being* These people — from an experienced poli- 
tician to a teenage girl — represent the many faces 
of aviation in Oklahoma today. 

BY AIMEE J. DC 
PORTRAITS B 
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POLITICIAN 

James M. Inhofe, 63 
Tulsa 




Senator Jim Inhofe i$ most known in 
editorial pages for his conservative 
politics, but the Tulsa native is equally 
devoted to the world of aviation. The 
only congressman to have flown an 
aircraft around the world, Inhofe uses 
his many ratings to keep in touch with 
his constituency; on any given week- 
end, he'll fly to an Oklahoma airport 
and hold a town meeting at the local 
terminal A twelve-year member of 
Congress, he has been instrumental in 
a myriad of legislation affecting the 
FAA, and in 1994 he sponsored H.R. 
1458, a product liability law which many 
people credit for the resurgence in 
general aviation and small aircraft 
manufacturing. 


THE 

TYCOON 

Roger Hardesty, 59 
Tulsa 


When he's riot hunting on the 
wild savannahs of East Africa or 
cruising the slopes of Aspen, 
Roger Hardesty might be found 
circling the North Pole in one of 
his many planes, probably the 
Lear jet* Chairman and share- 
holder of several companies, 
including United States Aviation, 
the big-game hunter is not only 
a 10,000-plus hour pilot, he is 
also a philanthropist, both 
culturally and educationally; in 
1987, he founded the United 
States Aviation Museum in 
Tulsa, and in 1991, "the avid 






aviation enthusiast" endowed an 
OSU chair in aviation sciences. 
Hardesty was inducted into the 
Oklahoma Aviation and Space 
Hall of Fame in 1995. 




“What can I say? I'm ^uch a lucky 
person to be in a family that can fly 
as easily as it drives/ 1 4ys Charlie 
Amis, who grew up banging around 
the tarmac at family-owned 
Downtown Airpark Tne Amises may 
be living proof of gened® : the clan 
claims six pilots, from piijch-hittirtg 
mother Susan to jet-flyingVon Dave. 
Actress Suzy is working toward her 
private pilot's license in the busy 
megalopolis of Los Angeles, Founded 
by grandfather W.D. Amis Sr. in 
I947 t Downtown Airpark ranks 
today as the world's oldest and 
largest full-service maintenance 
facility for the twin-engine Aero 
Commander aircraft. 


THE 

FAMILY 

W. Dave Amis Jr„ 68 
Susan Amis, 67 
Dave Amis, 4 1 
Suzy Amis, 36 
Charles Amis, 33 
Daniel Beatty, I 5 
Oklahoma City 









THE 

KID 

Sarah Roberts, 16 
Piedmont 


High school sophomore Sarah 
Roberts has been hopping 
around the skies with her 
father since she was two, so it's 
only fitting that she'll get her 
pilot's license around the same 
time she gets her driver's 
license. Sarah first learned to fly 
in her dad's 1946 Piper Cub, 
but they recently sold the 
taildrngger and replaced it with 
a Cessna I 70. Last year, over 
1,600 student pilot certificates 
were issued in Oklahoma. 







Bryan Estabrooks, the third 
curator in the Oklahoma Air 
Space Museum's history, contin- 
ues an important tradition. In 
1975, a committee was formed to 
consider the preservation of 
Oklahoma's aviation history, and 
on that board sat Clarence E. 
Page. Under his guidance, the 
Oklahoma Air Space Museum 
came to fruition, opening its 
doors in 1983 at the Kirkpatrick 
Science Center within the 
Omniplex. Page served as its 
president and curator until 1988. 
‘1 believe he would be amazed to 
see how the museum has grown/ 1 
says Esta brooks. "And we don't 
intend to stop here." 


THE 

CURATOR 

Bryan Estabrooks, 25 
Oklahoma City 
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FORCE 


Only four military installations in 
the nation train in the T-38* and 
Oklahoma hosts one. One of fifty- 
six T-38 instructors at Vance Air 
Force Base, Major Todd Lang is an 
Enid native and OSU alum. The 
T-38 Talon is a twin-engine, high 
altitude, supersonic jet trainer usee 
for instruction by the Air Force 
4aacay se of its economy of opera- j 
tions, ease of main 
performance, and 
$afety%ecj?rd + Its design is ideal fer 
training, with the instructor and | 
the student sitting tandem on J 
rocket- powered ejection seats. | 
Lang ends his duty with the Atr J 
Force next year and has accepted 
an F-l 6 cockpit with the Oklahoma 
Air National Guard. 


THE 

FLYBOY 

Todd Lang, 35 
Enid 
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Gibson Aviation is a power 
plant repair station, serving 
over 14.000 clients world- 
wide (making it possibly the 
largest shop of its kind in 
Oklahoma). Hundreds of 
repair shops across the 
country work on the same 
equipment, but Gibson is one 
of only ten that works for an 
international clientele. James 
Gibson began the family 
business in 1970; sons 
Marshall and Mark worked 
with him from the beginning. 
When their father passed 
away last September, the 
brothers moved out of the 
garage and into the office (but 
they both still like to get their 
hands dirty). 


TfP 


THE 

GROUND 

CREW 

Mark Gibson (left), 47 
Marshall Gibson, 50 
El Reno 


THE 

SENTRY 

Craig Harryman, 39 
Oklahoma City 


Air traffic controllers gained 
national attention in August 1981, 
when almost 1 3,000 went on strike 
after failed negotiations with the 
government. They drew even more 
attention when President Reagan 
fired all 1 1,350 controllers (almost 
70 percent of the entire work 
force) who had staged a walkout, 
then put teeth into the firings by 
banning the FAA from ever rehiring 
the fired strikers. This opened the 
door for a fresh group of ATCs. 
Craig Harryman seized the oppor- 
tunity and graduated from the Air 
Traffic Academy in Oklahoma City 
the following year. Harryman began 
his career at Wiley Post Airport 
before moving to the Will Rogers 
tower in October 1983, where he 
has been ever since. 
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THE 

DAREDEVIL 

Ray Gill, 18 
Enid 


Following in his father's footsteps. R ay 
Gill got his pilot's license in 1 98 I T and 
then nine 
diving champ 
aerobatic flying, 
experienced much trial 
his years of 

eventually landed him a spot on last 
year's U.S, team at the Advanced World 
Aerobatic Championships* Flying his 
Pitts Sl -S, Gill ranked fifteenth in the 
world, and his learn took first place at 
AW AC earning the team title (and 
gaining respect for the eight-man team 
of Americans in a typically 
i - ' . European sport), 
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While most girls were still playing with 
dolls, 12-year-old Pearl Carter was 
navigating the skies with Wiley Post, Her 
blind father, George, Post's first passenger 
after he soloed, felt a bond with the one- 
eyed aviator. So when Pearl expressed 
interest in flying, her father bought her a 
monoplane picked out and delivered by 
Post himself. Pearl first soloed on Septem- 
ber 12, 1928, and was hailed the youngest 
aviatrix in the United States, Her friend- 
ship with Post continued over the years, 
and she once piloted the Winnie Mae 
across Oklahoma City. Pearl was inducted 
into the Oklahoma Aviation and Space Hall 
of Fame in I 995, 


THE 

PIONEER 

Pearl Carter-Seott, 82 
Marlow 




AEROSPACE 

AMERICA 

JETS INTO ITS 

THIRTEENTH YEAR 


l he brilliant blue sky is crystal clear, but the 
thunder in the air literally rumbles through your 
internal organs. Flashes of gray are replaced in a 
heartbeat by white-hot fireballs roaring vertically 
to the heavens. Pairs of F-104 jet engines blast 
36,000 pounds of brute thrust to a screaming cre- 
scendo. In seconds they are pinpoints, then gone, 
and there is a deafening hush. The paradox of in- 
stant silence holds the audience spellbound for an- 
other few seconds, then tumultuous applause and 
patriotic cheers swell in witness to the astounding 
power of our nation’s leading military fighters. 

Father’s Day weekend in Oklahoma City trans- 
forms the tarmac at Will Rogers World Airport 
into more than just the sights, sounds, and smells 
of jumbo jets. Aerospace America’s treatment of 
the air has won not only resounding acclaim from 
Oklahomans, but was named “Best Air Show in 
North America” by World Air Show News Maga- 
zine in 1 990 and “Air Show of the Year” in 1 997 
by Events Business News magazine. 


BY GORDON BC 



Aerospace America has presented the spectacular air and trade show 
at the Will Rogers World Airport since 1986 and has subsequently be- 
come an early summer tradition, known worldwide for innovation in 
aerial entertainment. While the event — the third largest air show in the 
nation — draws enthusiastic local support, thousands of visitors flock 
to Oklahoma City for Aerospace America each year. Carl Whittle, di- 
rector of the air show, says organizers expect 100,000 spectators this 
year. Insiders in the aviation events business around the world — from 
the Paris Air Show to Oshkosh, Wisconsin — choose Aerospace America 
to experience the cutting edge in air show entertainment. 

The success of Aerospace America is not based entirely on the zoom 
and boom of the fast jets or the crackling roar of the big radial engines. 
The event has been built on relationships with local business leaders, 
the support of the Oklahoma City All Sports Association, and an ex- 
perienced management team. First conceived in 1986, the show was 
the result of a group of visionaries who persuaded the Oklahoma Air- 
craft Dealers Association auction and the Oklahoma Air National 
Guard open house to combine their events at the Will Rogers World 
Airport. The name Aerospace America was coined for the new event 
and still today represents the gamut — from the wood, wire, and linen 
flying machines of yesteryear to the titanium, Kevlar, and stainless steel 
super planes of today and tomorrow. 

Surprising as it may be, more than 30 million people attend air shows 
each year, making them the second most popu- 
lar spectator events in North America. Only a 
step behind major league baseball, air shows 
boast a higher attendance than the National 
Football League and all types of auto racing 
events combined. 

The closest many young people come to air- 
planes today is the view from the tinted win- 
dows of an airline terminal. Air shows allow 
people to rekindle the romance of aviation or 
get up close and discover it for the first time. 

You don’t need to be a pilot; Will Rogers, a 
long-time booster of aviation (minus the pilot’s 
license), logged more than 500,000 miles as a 
passenger and was renowned as the “Prime 
Minister of the Air.” Air show visitors can still 
experience aviation as it was when legends like Wiley Post and Charles 
Lindbergh plied the skies. IflJ 



Gordon Bowman- Jones is a world renowned air show announcer whose 
writing has appeared in Plane & Pilot and Flying magazines. 


GETTING THERE 

“Legends of the Sky ” is the theme for Aerospace America this 
June 19-21 , held at Will Rogers World Airport in Oklahoma 
City. Performers include barnstormer John Mohr and aerobatic 
pilot Mark Pfeijler. (An odd twist: monster trucks will make their 
first appearance at the show this year.) Hours: 5-10 p.m. Friday , 
and 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. both Saturday and Sunday. Advance tickets: $8 
adults, $3 children. Gate tickets: $12 adults, $6 children. Parking is free, 
and general fly-ins are welcome, too. (405) 685-9546. 
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The last photograph 
of Earl Kokendoffer, 
taken before his trip 
across the Atlantic 
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The children were playing baseball. Some of 


them were disappointed that Earl wasn’t there 


to watch them. An avid supporter of the team. 


Earl was a favorite with the children. 


Suddenly someone noticed an airplane com- 


ing in low toward the field. It was Earl’s crop 


duster. It buzzed the field, and with a tip of the 


wing, peeled away. A ball was hit; no one tried 


to catch it. They were all watching the plane 


swing around into the sun. 


E ARL KOKENDOFFER’S STORY STARTS IN PRAGUE, OKLA- 
homa, and includes such places as the African nation of 
Cameroon and the Portuguese Azores, In 1965, a young Earl 
entered the aviation business when he went to work for the De- 
partment of Airports, Eventually he started a crop dusting busi- 
ness in Prague. After acquaintances from the Panhandle con- 
vinced him h is services were needed there, he moved to Guymon. 

Earl was the first pilot in the Panhandle area to use the Glo- 
bal Positioning System, which allows an on-board computer 
to navigate via signals from orbiting satellites. It’s precise 
enough to tell a pilot where he stopped if he has to refuel in 
the middle of spraying a field. The innovation allowed the pi- 
lot to dust a field by himself (Previously, a flagger on the 
ground had to direct the pilot.) 

Crop dusters have to be particularly skillful because they 
work close to the ground and carry heavy loads. Their job is 
even harder on hot days, when it’s difficult for a plane to cre- 
ate lift. If a crop duster suddenly crosses the line between 
enough lift and not quite enough, he'll crash. After a pilot 
working for EarPs business crashed on a hot day, Earl sought 
a way to minimize the danger of crop-dusting in the heat. He 
had already heard interesting reports about an engine built in 
the Czech Republic. 

The Walter M601 E is a turbine engine designed for a Czech 
passenger airliner that flies over the Sahara Desert and the Si- 
berian tundra. Compared with the radial engines used in most 
crop dusting planes, the Walter engine delivers about 25 per- 
cent more horsepower but is only half as heavy. Its newer de- 
sign allows for more time between overhauls. It has no nozzles, 
and its serviceable parts are on the outside for easier access. 
Earl found it substantially cheaper than the radial engines. 
The company, founded in 1911 when Prague was part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, is probably best known for 
making BMW engines, but it has also manufac- 
tured many others, including the engine for 
the Russian Mig 15 fighter. Before World 
War II, Walter made some 
promising connec- 
( , tions with American 
industry, when in 
1 938, the Spartan Air- 
craft Company of 
Tulsa used one of 



their engines to set a world speed record. But the Cold War so 
severely limited Walter's dealings with American businesses 
that when Earl decided to look into using the M60-JE engine 
three years ago, he found its potential largely unexplored. The 
lengthy process of acquiring used engines from Walter and 
getting FA A approval to install them opened the door to a new 
business for Earl 

“He was so excited about it,” says Rita Ellzey, sec ret ary -trea- 
surer of the new company, Kokendofter Enterprises. “He wanted 
everybody else to be able to use it.” Not content to simply use 
the Walter engine in his own aerial application business, Earl 
branched into converting aircraft for others. Kokendoffer En- 
terprises began by installing the Waiter engine in planes such as 
the Air Tractor 501 , which is used tor crop dusting. 

Kokendoffer Enterprises was beginning to receive orders 
from around the world. The company sold one plane to some- 
one in Cameroon. Earl decided to deliver it personally. “It was 
always his dream to fly across the Atlantic,” Ellzey says. 

The transatlantic leg of the journey in January would take Earl 
from St. John's in the Canadian province of Newfoundland to 
the Azores, a group of volcanic islands about 900 miles west of 
Portugal “Everybody who was around tried to talk him out of 
that flight," says Merrill Bumbaugh. Bumbaugh, an engineer 
with STC Engineering Company of Cookson, worked on the 
conversion project from the beginning. “When you’re sitting in 
a small cockpit for ten hours — well, it’s a long time," Bumbaugh 
says. The plane carried more than 600 gallons of fuel in its tanks 
and hopper. Earl didn't leave enough room to stand or stretch. 

On January 24, 1998, as he approached his destination in the 
Azores, rain was falling. He spoke to an American military 
transport via handheld radio, informing them he was having 
trouble with his navigational and communications equipment. 
The transport crew helped him find the island. “Thank you,” 
Earl radioed back. “I have the island in sight.” 

Those were the last words anyone heard from him. His plane 
crashed in the island's rugged, mountainous terrain. Though 
the National Transportation Safety Board has yet to issue its 
final report on the crash, Bumbaugh says it's unlikely any defi- 
nite cause will be found. Kokendoffer Enterprises is moving 
ahead with the plans Earl made. This year, they're also spon- 
soring a baseball team in his name. KB 

Gordon Grice is a contributing editor for Oklahoma Today, 
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THE AVIATRIX, 
OKLAHOMA STYLE 


MARY WALLACE FUNK PICKED UP A COPY 

of Life magazine in October 1 960 and saw a beau- 
tiful blond named Jerrie Cobb who had already 
logged 7,000 flight hours, captured several world 
records, and broken the sound barrier in a TR- 
1 02 Delta Dagger. Cobb was America's best rea- 
son to put a woman into space, and “Wally" Funk 
was determined to follow right behind her — to 
the stars, even. 

Neither got that far. 

Dr. Randolph Lovelace, the man who profiled 
astronauts for NASA, saw great potential in 
Cobb, then a 28-year-old test pilot for Aero De- 
sign and Engineering in Oklahoma City. 
Lovelace invited her to be the first woman to un- 
dergo the same tests performed on the men of 
Mercury 7. In February 1 960, Cobb, a Ponca City 
native, did more than survive the seventy-five 
grueling tests — she created records of her own. 
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AIR SPACE MUSEUM 



Her success led to the 
following year's Mercury 
13, a group of thirteen women 
pilots who passed all the physical and psychological tests NASA 
deemed necessary for astronaut candidates. Two other train- 
ees had ties to Oklahoma: Gene Nora St umbo ugh lessen, a 
University of Oklahoma alum, and 20-year-old Wally Funk, 
freshly graduated from OSU, 

During the second battery of psychological testing conducted 
at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Oklahoma City, the 
women's coping skills were mea- 
sured by placing them alone in a 
pitch-black, sound proof room 
and setting them afloat in body- 
temperature water, an environ- 
ment of extreme sensory depri- 
vation, Male test subjects had 
lapsed into hallucinations after 
four hours, hut Cobb established 
a record 9 hours, 40 minutes. Funk proceeded to break it with 
10.5 hours in the tank. 

Apparently the records weren't enough for NASA, who 
abruptly canceled the “study” in 1 962. (Their Catch-22? NASA's 
new requirement that astronauts have experience as military jet 
test pilots, an area in which women were not allowed,) When 
NASA finally welcomed its first six female scientists in 1978, 
the group included Dr, Sally Ride and Dr, Shannon Lucid, a 
Bethany native. In 1983, Ride boarded the Challenger as the first 



American woman in space. Then two years ago, Lucid trav- 
eled 45.2 million miles during 188 days aboard Russian 
Space Station Mir — a record heralded more because Lu- 
cid was American than a woman. 

Equality was a long time coming. 

AMBITIOUS BEGINNINGS 

Even the earliest women fliers had to buck tradition to 
get seats in the cockpit. Only seven years after the Wright 
brothers made history at Kitty Hawk, a willowy, green-eyed 
journalist named Harriet Q nimby pleaded her way into the 
Moisant Aviation School at Hempstead, Long Island. Quimby 
graduated in 1911 as the first American woman with a pilot's 
license. The next year she crossed the English Channel, her 
purple satin flying suit clearly visible from the open cockpit of 
her Bleriot monoplane, (She died three months later when her 
plane crashed over Dorchester Bay near Boston.) 

Like Quimby, most early women aviators were society fig- 
ures with enough money and leisure time for lessons. Bessie 
Coleman was a notable exception. Born to a poor Texas fam- 
ily in 1893, Coleman graduated from Langston High School 
and spent a year at the Colored Agricultural and Normal Uni- 
versity in Langston before running out of funds and moving 
in with her brother in Chicago. It was there she fell in love with 
the aerobatics of the barnstormers. When race and gender 
barred Coleman from learning to fly in the United States, she 
look her life savings to the less prejudiced Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale flight school in France, walking 
nine miles to class for ten months* 

On June 15, 1921, she walked away the world's first interna- 
tional woman pilot and the first African-American licensed 
pilot. She flew home three months later, determined to “give a 
little coloring” to American aviation and open her own flight 
school. “[I’m going] to make Uncle Tom’s Cabin a hangar,” 
she promised. 

She nearly did. For the next five years, throngs of people 
across the country paid to see “Queen Bessie” don a military- 
style uniform and perform daredevil stunts. During a Florida 
show in 1926, however, a wrench dropped between the con- 




trol levers, and the plane dipped over midair, catapulting 
Coleman 2,000 feet to her death. 

A LEAGUE OF THEIR OWN 

A new confidence surged through the early pilots, and by 
1929, many of the country’s 117 licensed women pilots were 
bored with flying hand-me-down planes on short jaunts across 
neighboring fields. Men’s air races like the Vincent Bendix Race 
and the National Air Reliability l our promised faster planes 
and bigger cash prizes, and women like Mary Haizlip wanted 
a piece of the action. Her husband, Jimmy, taught her to fly in 
Oklahoma City, and she became the second woman in the 
United States to receive a commercial pilot’s license. 

She entered an excellent time at her first race, the 1929 Ford 
Reliability Tour, and gained fame as a race pilot throughout 
the 1930s. (In 1932, she established the world’s speed record 
for women in a Wedell- Williams plane and held the title for 
seven years.) In 1 929, the same year she entered the reliability 
tour, the more famous Women’s Transcontinental Air Derby 
would change the face of women’s ^ 
aviation. When Will Rogers heard § 
that a group of twenty women pilots | 
were going to race from Santa § 

Monica, California, to Cleveland, mi 

Ohio, he teasingly dubbed the event 
the “Powder Puff Derby." 

Few took the race seriously, except 
the female pilots themselves, who rel- 
ished the newfound fellowship and 
competition. When a New York Times 
columnist learned some of the same 
women were planning to meet at 
Curtiss Airport in Valley Stream, New 
York, two months later, he didn’t 
mince words about his lack of enthusi- 
asm: “The women are going to organ ize 
... we don't know what for.” 

But there they were on November 2, 

1929, twenty-six women serving tea 


from a tool trolley and talking over the roar of nearby engines 
about forming a national organization for women pilots. After 
discarding names like the Gadflies and Homing Pigeons, a calm 
voice spoke up and suggested they be named after the number 
of their charter members (the number went from seventy-six 
to eighty- six and was closed at ninety- nine). 

That voice belonged to Amelia Barba rt, who went on to serve 
as the first president of the Ninety-Nines* Today, more than 
6,500 women from thirty-three countries belong to the orga- 
nization, whose headquarters and museum are located north 
of Will Rogers World Airport in Oklahoma City. Earhart is 
undoubtedly the Ninety- Nines’ most recognized member, but 
the ranks are filled with names of others who opened impor- 
tant doors for women pilots, including Oklahoma City’s Dor- 
othy K. Pressler Morgan. 

After early years as a barnstormer, Morgan became the state’s 
first female transport pilot and the country’s first female air- 
port manager. Morgan left her post after six months to con- 
tinue flying, but she had one problem: she was pregnant. Regu- 
lations then grounded pregnant women 
and revoked their licenses, and Morgan 
could hardly afford to pay for the train- 
ing again. She offered to fly during the 
World War 11 effort, but officials again 
told her it was only right she stay at 
home with her child. 

Besides, there were close to 25,000 girls 
already on the waiting list. 


G.LJANE IN THE AIRPLANE 

Giving women greater responsibility 
and freedom in the air wasn’t why the 
United States got involved in World War 
II, but it may as well have been from the 
looks of Avenger Field in Sweetwater, 
Texas. From September 1942 to Decem- 
ber 1944, approximately 1,074 women 
(including at least twenty- seven Oklaho- 
mans) flew seventy- seven different types 
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when Senator Lyle Boren visited the airfield one day in 1943 and told her about the 
WASP group, Riddle jumped at the opportunity. “I loved flying, and the thought of 
flying military airplanes was exciting,” she said. “To go from a 65 horsepower Cub 
to a 220 horsepower Stearman was a joy.” 

WASP’s requirements included being between the ages twenty-one and twenty- 
five, standing at least five feet tall, and logging not less than 200 hours of flight time, 
but rules were overlooked somewhat in the case of Oklahoma City’s Delrose Sieber. 
The 28- year-old pilot nicknamed “Grandma” by bunkmates qualified only after a 
chiropractor stretched her to the appropriate height, according to her niece, (oanie 
Elder. Life at Avenger Field was no summer camp, either. Women boarded in mili- 
tary barracks and trained for twenty-three weeks in military, flight, and ground 
schools. Upon graduation, they were dispersed to airports across the country to do 
anything from ferrying and testing aircraft to performing searchlight, tracking, and 
reconnaissance missions. As Oklahoma City maintenance pilot Lela Harding said, 
“We were expendable- — they weren't. But I loved it anyway.” 

Although Vada “Billie” Lum said the cross-country flights with only a map and 
sometimes a radio for company often left her lonely, the Yukon native wasn't pre- 
pared for the news on December 20, 1944; more and more male pilots were on 
their way home, and the WASPs were no longer needed. “1 kind of hated to see 
it, but ... if Uncle Sam didn’t need us, well, there was nothing I could do,” said 
Lum, who continued to fly until she turned eighty. 


FINDING A PLACE IN SPACE 

Not surprisingly, the woman who created the WASP program had a hand in the 
final frontier. Jacqueline Cochran, famed race pilot and wealthy socialite, selected 
the twenty-five women worthy of NASA testing and then financed the Mercury 13 
project in the early 1 960s. 

But when J err ie Cobb went before a Special House Subcommittee on July 17, 1962, 
practically begging that women be allowed in space, it was Cochran who surprised 






of aircraft for a total of 12,650 deliveries and sixty million miles. The mission of the 
Women Airforce Service Pilots (WASP) may have been simply to relieve work state- 
side so male pilots were free to fight abroad, but women signed up for a number of 
more personal reasons. Eager to help, Ida “Skip” Carter sold her coin collection so 
she and fellow Oklahoma City physical education teacher Ruth Craig Jones could 
pay for flying lessons. The best friends were criticized by school officials for acting 
“unwomanly,” but Carter once told the Daily Oklahoman, “After the first time I flew, 
it didn't make any difference — \ would've flown anyway.” (Both later returned to 
the Oklahoma City school system.) Tulsa’s Betty Riddle had grown up around the 
Wetumka airport, learning to fly a J-3 Cub taildragger as a high-school senior. So 
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never being consulted. She turned instead to the jungles of the Amazon — where she 
still resides — delivering supplies and transporting sick Indians from village to hos- 
pital. In 1980, Representative Mickey Edwards nominated her for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. *Tm one of the most fortunate people in the whole wide world. I’ve got it all,” 
Cobb once told a Miami Herald reporter on assignment in South America. “There’s 
nobody in the world I envy.” What about the astronauts? the reporter asked. With a 
wince, she replied, “Well, okay. If anyone, it would be them/" 

While Cobb left the space program, Wally Funk kept mailing in her application, 
hopeful that one day she might get her chance. “But I knew that as a pilot, you al- 
ways have to have an alternative/’ Funk said. The alternative was flight instruction, 
a vocation she still holds as chief pilot at North Texas Aero airport near her Trophy 
Club, Texas, home. 
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WEST WITH THE WIND 

Flourishing is a good way to characterize the women of today. As of 1995, approxi- 
mately 38,000 women had some type of pilot’s license, according to the FAA. And 
though they only account for 6 percent of all pilots, women are making up in diver- 
sity what they lack in numbers, 

Oklahoma innovators like champion parachutist Jan Mauritson and Flying Farm- 
ers charter member Broneta Davis Evans have given way to women like Rita Eaves, 
who along with her husband Leonard, has won more than twenty design awards with 
their experimental, single-engine plane they call Skeeter, 

Captain Krista Bonino of Oklahoma City first fell in love with aviation at an air 
show. “1 turned and saw this F-I8, and l just thought that was the coolest plane, 
and, man, would 1 love to fly that,” Bonino said. The 28 year old chose instead a pair 
of night-vision goggles and a Kiowa Warrior helicopter. After surviving the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy in West Point, New York, Bonino became the only female pilot (and 
later platoon leader) in the First Regiment- First Cavalry Squadron sent to war- torn 
Bosnia in January 1996. “It was never a big deal that I was a girl.” M 


GETTING THERE 

The Ninety-Nines international head- 
quarters and museum , 4300 Amelia Earhart 
Road at Will Rogers Airport in Oklahoma 
City , has a wealth of information about the 
world's great female pilots. Artifacts the 
Smithsonian would love to get its hands on 
include the Jackie Cochran collection; Louise 
Thaden’s goatskin flight helmet; Amelia 
Earh art’s original pilot's license, leather 
gloves and lucky silk scarf (which she left in 
Honolulu before her last trip); and the silver 
trophy from the Third Annual All Women 
Air Race which Edna M. Gardner (later 
Whyte) wen in 1934 . The museum is 
readying its 5,000- square-foot second story , 
set to open in September with research rooms t 
a library , more exhibit space t and a gift shop. 
Admission is free , (405) 685-7969 


everyone. After reminding the legislators that pregnancy could 
sideline women in the space program, Cochran said, “Because 
very few individuals will be used as astronauts in the 
near future, and there is no shortage of well-trained and 
long-experienced male pilots to serve as astronauts, it fol- 
lows that present use of women as such in this connection cannot he based 
on present need.” 

Women pilots were stunned at her words, especially the Mercury 13, who 
couldn’t help but fed betrayed. NASA tried to appease Cobb by making her 
one of its consultants in 1 962, a job she left in frustration after two years of 
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The Ponca City Municipal Airport — home of Enrique's Mexican Cafe 


FLYING HIGH, EATING LOW 

A RUNWAY TO SOME OF THE BEST AIRPORT RESTAURANTS IN THE STATE 


Y ou can order a basket of tortilla chips, sopapillas, and 
enchiladas at just about any Mexican restaurant, but sit- 
ting down at a table filled with handmade tortilla chips, 
sopapillas made with whole oranges, and made- from -scratch 
enchiladas with the freshest ingredients is a rare treat. 

Add to that the oddity of a Mexican restaurant at the Ponca 
City Municipal Airport, where patrons watch planes land and 
take off as they eat, and you can only be talking about Enrique's 
Mexican Cafe, where Enrique and Irma Avila have been serv- 
ing age-old family recipes for fifteen years. 

What literally began as a handful of diners sitting down at a 
few tables multiplied into crowds that sometimes wait up to an 
hour fora truly homemade, authentic Mexican meal Pilots from 
as far away as Alaska, Japan, and Russia have heard about the 
airport restaurant and made special detours just to eat there. At 


most any meal, aircraft — from two-seater planes to small cor- 
porate jets — taxi off the runway for lunch or dinner, 

“Since we came here, I’ve seen that little runway get jam- 
packed, airplanes coming in and out/’ Irma says. And just a 
few months ago, her husband Enrique counted fifty planes in 
one sitting on a Saturday, all there to eat. 

It's probably no real surprise that if you serve up fresh, 
homemade meals, crowds will follow. But the irony is that 
Irma Avila swore she'd never cook after growing up in San 
Antonio with a strong-willed mother determined to teach her 
and her six sisters to do so. “I told my mother I was never 
going to make tortillas, and here I was — I wasn't making them 
for a family, but I wound up making them for a whole city,” 
Irma chuckles. But growing up, it was no laughing matter. She 
and her mother had knock-down, drag-out fights over Irina's 
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refusal to cook* “I remember when she 
used to try to make me learn how to 
make flour tortillas and corn tortillas, 
and I'd say, l l don't care, Pm not learn- 
ing. Pm going to eat bread and bologna 
all my life,' ” 

But thanks to a mother with a will 
stronger than her child's, Irma did learn 
how to cook all her family's Mexican 
recipes. Had it not been for her mother, 
Irma now readily admits, she and 
Enrique's lives might not have turned out 
to be so successful* (Proof? They came to 
Ponca City in an orange Pinto and now 
drive a brand-new Lincoln and Chevy 
Suburban.) 

It wasn't always this way. In 1 983 — 
with Irma three months pregnant and 
three small children at home — the fam- 
ily found themselves without work in 
Wichita, Kansas, after the airplane indus- 
try laid off thousands of people and in 
turn affected businesses citywide* For the 
first time in their lives, Irma and Enrique 
were forced to go on welfare. As Irma 
vividly recalls, welfare is no way to live. 
Day after day, the two looked for work 
until finally, at the encouragement of 
Irma's sister in Ponca City, they learned 
of an airport restaurant in Ponca City 
that then served American food. 

After one visit and $1,500 later, they 
were ready to give it a go. But not before 
they learned that in order to operate the 
restaurant, there was a waiting list for the 
location. Unfortunately the man who 
operated the restaurant had no author- 
ity to lease the property. He shanghaied 
the Avilas out of the seed money they 
borrowed from Irma's parents. "When 
the city council heard our sad story, I was 
standing in front of them, pregnant, with 
my big belly. 1 guess they felt sorry for us, 
and they said, ‘Okay, yon can go ahead 
and run it,' ” Irma recalls. 

It was just the two of them. Enrique 
ran the front of the restaurant, serving as 
host, cashier, busboy, and waiter, while 
Irma prepared all the meals and washed 
the dishes in the rear ofthe restaurant. A 
few months later, Irma began telling her 
Cuban husband that he would have to 
learn how to cook her Mexican recipes 
because the baby was soon due. Although 
her sister could have filled Irma's shoes 
for a short period, Irma wouldn't hear of 


McGEHEE'S CATFISH Perched on a 
bluff above the Red River, just north of the 
Texas state line, McGehee Catfish Restau* 
rant draws Okies and Texans alike, as well 
as a fair amount of single engine planes that 
land on the McGehee's grass runway. 

A daily m ade-fro m-sc ratch staple spot- 
lights all -you- can- eat fried catfish and all the 
trimmings, including home-cut French fries 
(skins intact), coleslaw, and hush puppies filled with chopped onions. (A green-tomato 
relish, imported from northeast Texas, is also popular.) For non-fish lovers, McGehee's 
also serves hamburgers and 14-ounce T-bone and 10-ounce rib eye steaks. 

Enid McGehee, 80, says the restaurant, open since i 972, came about after her 
husband Rudolph raised so many catfish in his farm's nearby ponds that he had a 
surplus. Although the catfish are still fried in peanut oil, they now come from a 
commercial fish farm In Mississippi (Rudolph's ponds couldn't support the growing 
business). "Our catfish isn't greasy," promises Enid, who credits the peanut oil. 

From the restaurant — made from raw cedar inside and out— patrons can view 
the river. T o see planes flying in, they have to step outside, although the strip is Less 
than a block from the restaurant. Since the grass landing strip (built by McGehee 
for his own personal planes) is only 2,450 feet long, the McGehees only encourage 
single engine planes to land. 

The restaurant, located one and a half mites west of interstate 35 and three miles south of Marietta, 
is open from 5 to 9:30 pm. Monday, Tuesday, Thursday y and Friday (dosed Wednesday year-round) 
and I to 9:30 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. Summers and Friday , Saturday , and Sunday bring the heaviest 
traffic Reservations at the 240-seat restaurant (including a banquet room that seats 100) are 
available, f 580 } 276-27 51. 




RUNWAY CAFE Two Norman pilots fly in every Thursday to eat the daily 
special- — meatloaf. Others regularly roll out of bed for an early breakfast of 
cinnamon rolls — a meal in themselves — and oven-baked omelettes as big as plates. 

“They can't finish our omelettes," boasts Joan Ackley, who together with her 
husband and chef, David, operate Annie Okie's Runway Cafe at Wiley Post 
Airport in Oklahoma City. Besides area residents, Annie Okie's has a good 
following of air travelers from Wichita, Albuquerque, and Dallas. With a runway 
view, patrons fill up on hand-cut French fries* homemade hash browns, hamburg- 
ers with daily-made buns, and salad dressings and sauces all made from scratch* 
(Even the soups come fresh.) 

The Ackleys opened the cafe in 1 994, but it took some time before they built a 
regular customer base. Most people thought the restaurant was only for pilots or 
just a run-of-the-mill airport restaurant. "We've got great, afford able food and the 
best omelettes around," Joan says. The Ackleys also keep close tabs on customer 
satisfaction. The couple created a "But what do you really think?" form — it's even 
witty — that allows patrons to rate 
the food and service. Customers rate 
food quality by checking one of these 
descriptions; “Nectar of the gods," 

"Mom would be proud," or “My dog 
eats better." 

The cafe is located in the main terminal at 
Wiley Post Airport In Oklahoma City. Hours 
are 6 a.m . to 3 p.m. Monday through Saturday 



and 8 a.m. to 3 pm Son day. (Don't s Jeep too fate; cinnamon rolls may be sokf out) Reservations are 
avatfabte, Annie Okie's afro caters forge parties on-site after 3 p.m. The airport is located north of 3 9tfi 
Expressway (o.fc.a. Route 66) between RocfcweW Avenue and Council Road (entrance fc affftocfcwef/ 
at Northwest SSth Street), (405) 787-7732. 

BOB’S BAR-B-Q During its heyday in the 1960s and if 70s — when Bob 
Leonard was at the helm — -more than 200 planes flew into Ada each week to eat 
at Bob's Bar-B-Q, A normal wait was often an hour or two f and New Yorkers 
frequently flew in to stock up on Bob’s barbecue. 

Today, since changing hands several times after Bob died in 1990, Bob's Bar- 
B-Q, still located just 400 yards from the Ada Municipal Airport in what was once 
an oil patch, is once again considered a popular barbecue joint “People walk in 
here twenty or thirty years later and say, l lt tastes just like I remember,' " says 
Doug Kennon, manager and co-owner of Bob's since 1 944 along with John Jaques. 

Once again, Bob’s makes barbecue ribs, chunk pork, and sliced beef, just like 
Bob did. Bob’s wife, Mary, now 79, stops by each week to make the barbecue sauce. 
(Kennon, jaques, and Mary are the only ones who know Bob’s original recipe, if 
that seems a little extreme, consider that Bob was once offered $50,000 for his 
recipe and fielded more than 1 ,000 requests to franchise his business. Of course, 
no amount of money or offers ever loosened Bob's Nps.) 

Bob, a six-foot seven-inch man who weighed in at about 350 pounds, would be 
proud. Carrying on the tradition, the pork ribs are rubbed with a blend of spices, 
then smoked over green hickory wood for four hours and basted with the secret 
sauce. (One person mans the smokehouse from dawn to dusk.) Almost as 
popular as the ribs is the chunk pork, a shredded pork cooked in a pressure 
canner with a mixture of another of Bob's secret sauces and au jus. After it's 
cooked, all the fat is hand-picked from it. The sliced beef, also popular, is another 
of Bob’s original recipes. 

With only three main entrees, Boh never needed a menu. Today, the restaurant 
offers a menu with a few additions including hot links, catfish fillets, smoked turkey, 
and boneless chicken. (Big Bob's Sampler, a meal no one to date has finished off 
single-handedly, includes two ribs and good-sized portions of the other six meats on 
the menu.) And if that doesn’t suffice, the restaurant's trimmings — homemade 
brown beans, coleslaw, and potato salad — are bound to. "For $9, I can fill anybody 
up," promises Kennon. While the sampler platter is $14.95, most items cost 
between $5 to $9, depending on serving size. If there’s any room left, Bob’s offers 
up an assortment of homemade fried pies and cream pies to choose from. 

And just like Bob, no one leaves without a handful of bubble gum and Tom’s 
peanut butter logs. 

Bob’s, located just south of the Ado Municipal Airport at 2004 N. Broadway, is open from 1 1 am. 

to 9 p.m. Monday through Saturday . A/though 
you can walk to Bob's from the airport, most 
prefer £0 ring up free shuttle service, Friday 
nights and Saturdays, the f i 5-seat joint is 
packed. No reservations, though catering is 
available. For a piece of history, check out the 
oil rig shock (the original Bob's when it opened 
in / 952) that sits behind today's restaurant. 
For a htt/e University of Ofc/a/iomo sports 
history, the restaurant houses quite a collec- 
tion of football memorabilia — including a i 97 1 
University of Oklahoma game of the century 
punt return football, Marcus Dupree shoes, 
and Billy Sims and Brian Boswonh jerseys . 
(580) 332-6253 . 




Enrique frying homemade chips 

it — her sister normally cooked only 
bland foods for people with health prob- 
lems. So instead Enrique became chief 
cook and bottle washer. 

And interestingly, although cooking 
was never Irma's first love nor her last, if 
she was going to do it, it was always done 
right. No skimping. No cutting corners. 
By all means, use the freshest ingredi- 
ents — just as her mother had taught her. 

From the get go, Irma and Enrique 
could have served baskets of store-bought 
tortilla chips and made it easier on them- 
selves by taking shortcuts with everything 
from the homemade guacamole to the 
salsas. But since they opened, they’ve 
consistently made the road less traveled 
their road. Every day, now with a staff 
of fourteen per shift, the tortilla chip 
dough is kneaded, then rolled into little 
balls, squished into flat circles, placed 
on the grill to cook for two to three min- 
utes, cut into diamond-shaped pieces, 
and finally fried. 

“They're a headache to make," says 
Irma. “And people get really angry at us 
because when they sit down, they want 
them. They don't understand that the 
chips aren’t back there sitting in baskets. 
The chips are part of their order.” 

One favorite is the hot and spicy Texas 
beef burrito, only available Friday and 
Saturday. It's also Enrique's all-time fa- 
vorite because it's so hot. The daily lunch 
specials, another hit, come with a bowl 
of hot and spicy chicken* vegetable, and 
rice soup with jalapenos and choice of 



Free Advertiser Information 


"I Find out more information about attractions, 
lodging, shopping, dining, special events, and gift 
ideas from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 


1. Pull out the attached Reader Response Card or use the form on this page. 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Service Department 
PO Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

The Oklahoma Today advertisers listed 
on this page would like to tell you more 
about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
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coupon to us at the address listed above. 
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1 Advancia Corporation (LB&M) 

2 Aerospace America 

3 Air & Space Museum 

4 American Airlines 

5 American Jet Charter 

6 Applewoods Restaurant 

7 Arkansas Tourism, AR 

8 Art Market 

9 Associated Aero Services 

10 Avalon Steak House 

1 1 Banbury Cross of London Square 

1 2 Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce 

1 3 Bellini’s Ristorante 8c Grill 

14 Boeing 

15 Bourbon Street Cafe 

16 Cattleman’s Restaurant 

17 Cedarvale Garden & Restaurant 

1 8 City of Altus Airport 

19 CFM International 

20 Covington Aircraft 

21 Deep Fork Grill 

22 Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

23 Edmond Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

24 Enid Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

25 Flavors Restaurant 

26 Guymon Convention 8c Tourism 

27 Hammett House 

28 Heart Of Tulsa 

29 Hillbilly Hideaway 

30 Hillcrest Healthcare 

31 Hochatown Junction Resort 

32 Hudiburg Auto Group 

33 Inter-tribal Designs 

34 Ivy Cottage 

35 Jamil’s Steak House (OKC) 

36 Jamil’s Steak House (Tulsa) 

37 Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum 

38 Jeff McCormick, DDS 

39 La Baguette Bistro 

40 Lake Country 

4 1 Lee Aerospace 

42 Lindley House 

43 Lyon's Indian Store 

44 Mango 8c Salsa 

45 McBirncy Mansion 

46 Metro Tech 

J 47 Midwest City Regional Hospital 


48 Muskogee’s Davis Field 

49 Northwest Aero Services, Inc. 

50 Oklahoma Airport Operators Association 

5 1 Oklahoma Aeronautics Commission 

52 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

53 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

54 Oklahoma State University 

55 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

56 Okmulgee Municipal Airport 

57 Okmulgee Tourism Program 

58 Old Germany Restaurant 

59 OSU-Avionics 

60 Patchoulis Aromatherapy Day Spa 

61 Peckerwood Knob Cabins 

62 Pete's Place 

63 Phillips Petroleum 

64 Polo Grill 

65 Red Carpet Country 

66 Sellers’ Catering 

67 Shattuck Windmill Museum 8c Park 

68 Silver Flame Steak House 8c Seafood 

69 South Eastern Aviation 

70 Southwestern Bell Wireless 

71 Spartan School of Aeronautics 

72 Spudder Restaurant 

73 Stevens Gap Restaurant 

74 Thunder Ranch 

75 Toni’s Flowers 8c Gifts 

76 Tonkawa Chamber of Commerce 

77 Tree Top View Cabins 

78 Tulsa Convention 8c Visitors Bureau 

79 Tulsa International Airport 

80 TWA 

8 1 University Health Partners/Beals Cunningham 

82 US Aviation Company 

83 Warren Duck Club 

84 Western Oklahoma State College 

85 Weyerhaeuser 

86 Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

87 Wiley Post Airport 

88 Willow Creek Resort 

89 Will Rogers World Airport 

90 Wingate Inn 

For advertising information, call 
800-777-1793 or 405-521-2496. 
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ANN SHERMAN 


corn or flour tortillas, plus beans and rice. The green chile 
chicken and the chicken sour cream enchiladas are often the 
lunch specials of choice* Tamales, rarely found at most Mexi- 
can restaurants because they require so much effort to make, 
are available in chicken and pork. Upon request, they can be 
slathered with chili and cheese. Sopapillas (plain and yes, or- 
ange — rind and all) finish off the meal* 

In the beginning, Enrique's didn't offer any desserts. Flan and 
Mexican sweet breads, common in Mexico, were too hard to 
keep fresh* But after numerous requests for sopapillas, an item 
foreign to Irma, she came up with a recipe and made them from 
scratch* “1 didn't know what in the world sopapillas were,” 
Irma says* “They're not from the part of Mexico that my fam- 
ily came from, just south of Texas* fve traveled a lot through 
Mexico, and I've never seen that dessert” 

At Enrique's’ — a ten-table restaurant that expanded into 
twenty-four tables seating more than 100 — things have taken 
their own shape. Even the pink lemonade has become a spe- 
cialty* Made from a mixture of fresh -squeezed lemons and pink 
lemonade mix, pitchers of the pink drink dot the restaurant. 
And during a busy period, a sea of pink lemonade flows every- 
where you look, tall glasses sloshing down the hottest of dishes. 
(Some people swear the pink lemonade takes the edge off the 
spicy food better than water.) When in season, Enrique's some- 
times makes a watermelon or pineapple water, blended from 
fresh fruit and common in Mexico* 

Enrique's has become a mainstay for Ponca City residents, 
out-of-t owners, and air travelers. “We don't ever want to move 
from the airport,” Irma says* “I think we will stay here forever.” 
One could only hope so* 

—Nancy Woodard 


GETTING THERE 

Enrique’s, located in the Ponca City Airport main terminal , is 
open from 1! a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday through Friday, 4:30 to S pan. 
Monday through Th ursday, 4:30 to 9 p.m. Friday , and U a.m. to 9 
p.m * Saturday . The restaurant is closed Sundays (though they once 
opened for twenty Russian pilots who flew in, even preparing a 
translated menu for them J* There are absolutely no reservations , An 
average wait is 15 to 30 minutes. Busy times vary, but Thursday , 
Friday, and Saturday nights normally draw the biggest crowds. A few 
American dishes are included on the menu for those who can't handle 
spicy food. (Strange as it may seem , some say Enrique's makes the 
best hamburgers in Ponca City.) To get to the airport from 1-35, take 
the State Highway 60 exit, travel east until you reach the first 
stoplight, then go north on Waverly Street until you see the airport. 
(580) 762-5507. 

Another popular airport restaurant is Ozzie's Diner — home of 
steaks , shakes, and pancakes — at Norman 's Max Westheimer 
Airport. The menu includes a seven-ounce sirloin steak (Ozzie's pride 
and joy), salads, burgers, sandwiches, and just about anything else 
you have a hankering for, from meat loaf to seafood fettucine alfredo 
(even the onion rings are made from scratch ). Save rocnn for 
dessert — all of the pies (right down to the fillings) are homemade. 
Hours are 7 a.m. to 9 p.m * Monday through Saturday and 7 a.m, to 
3:30 p.m, Sunday, (405) 364-9835. 

For something a bit ritzier (and for air travelers only), diners can 
fly into Grand Lake Regional Airport on Monkey Island (twelve miles 
southeast of Afton) and be transported to area fine dining in a white 
stretch limousine (a free roundtrip ride). Popular arm restaurants 
include The Shebang, The Roadhouse, and Shangri-La resort's 
R.D * *s Lobby Bar — serving everything from ha in burgers to lobster. 
For those in a hurry, Touch- N-Go — an onsite airport restaurant — is 
open from 7 a.m * to 10 p.m, seven days a week; The Shebang, 5 to 10 
p.m * seven days a week: The Roadhouse, 5 to 19 p.m, Tuesday 
through Saturday; Shangri-La, 3 to 10 p.m. Monday through Friday , 
noon to 10 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. For more information about 
the lima service and restaurants, call the airport at (918) 257-8602 * 



Tamales in the making 
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Conveniently located in the 
metropolitan area, Midwest City is 
a great place to live, work, and play. 


Entertainment: From country to classical, 
Midwest City has it all. The new Performing Arts 
Theater at Rose State College will host the 
Oklahoma City Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
"Give Your Regards to Broadway" shows, and 
other live performances throughout the yean 
Midwest City also hosts many annual events: 
March - Scottish Heritage Festival, May - Okla Hoe 
Dawn , July - Star Spangled Salute lull/ 4th Celebration, 
October - Global Oklahoma - A Festival of Cultures, 
November / December - Holiday Lights Spectacular. 



Recreation: In the heart of Midwest City, Joe B. 
Barnes Regional Park contains over 320 acres of 
park land devoted to golf, tennis, swimming, soc- 
cer, softball, pavilions, fishing, a nature preserve 
and nature trails. 

Lodging: Whether you need a place that welcomes 
children or a secluded getaway, our top quality 
hotels /motels are there to meet your every need. 
Dining: Over 90 local and national 
restaurants with a variety of menu 
items sure to please any taste. 

Shopping: Antique and craft 
shops, neigborhood retail centers 
and Heritage Park Mall offer 
something for everyone. 


See how dose we are, visit our 
website at www.mid westdtyok.com 
Midwest City Chamber of Commerce 405,733,3801 



It’s nice to know where to go... 


JVtidwest Regional Medical Center has a 
highly trained medical staff and the best 
technology available in diagnostic testing, 
cardiac intervention, surgery, emergency care, 
mental health treatment, as well as transitional 
care, home health and rehabilitation. 

Our pioneering spirit continues to lead the way 
in health care innovation like establishing the 
Renaissance Women’s Center, the first free-stand- 
ing facility created in Oklahoma to meet the 
special health care needs for women of all ages. 
Most importantly, we understand that compassion- 
ate care performed by skilled personnel, is key to 
your healing and well being. 

With all we have to offer you, it's nice to know 
where to go, Midwest Regional Medical Center. 



MIDWEST 

REG ONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Reno and Midwest Blvd. 





I just saw a great 
house. Meet me 
there at 11:30. 


Standard equipment 
for staying in touch. 



^ Our meeting 

ff 

Menu «/ fly 

has been 

k rescheduled.. 


Honey.. .I’m 
running late. 


Everyone needs a wireless phone. 


And Southwestern Betl Wireless has got you 
covered with 48/500 square miles of Home 
Rate Coverage Area. You can talk across 
Oklahoma/ Texas, Kansas and Missouri. Plus, 
Southwestern Bell Wireless offers great rate 
plans for those who talk a little and for those 
who talk a lot. Not to mention toll free dialing 



405-720*4572 

6704 N.W. Expressway 
Sales an d Service 
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Nokia™ 
Digital Plus™ 


Motorola™ 

Micro TAC/650 e™ 
Enhanced Cellular 
Telephone 


clear down to Dallas /Ft Worth and surrounding 
areas. With our low rates. Home Rate savings 
and dependable service, Southwestern Bell 
Wireless makes wireless easy to handle. Visit 
the location nearest you and go with someone 
you know-. 

Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company ." 1 


@ Southwestern Bell 


405-751*7077 
1GS48 PJ. May Avenue 
(Quail Plaza) 
Sales. Service and 
Installation 


405-858-2655 

20 N. Broadway 
Suite 125 

(Mid -America Tower) 
Sales 


405-359-7165 

2200 S W. 15th 
[Crest Foods-Edmond) 
Sales 



Motorola™ StarTAC™ 
Wearable Cellular 
Telephone 



405-634-4688 

7000 S, Crossroads Blvd. 
(Crossroads Mall) 
Sales 


Motorola™ 

Mobile Cellular S^lfetV 
Telephone Your most 


| important call 



© 1998, Served provided by Souifwtreierji Bill Windlass 



s Taking To 
: TheAir 


AUGUST 7-9 


NASA's space shuttle weighs 
45 million pounds and rockets 
through the air at 17,500 miles 
per hour* By contrast, the 
Space Shuttle Balloon at 
Balloon Fest *98 weighs in at 
I 536 pounds and rarely tops 
f eight miles per hour. 

Only one can hover a few 
feet off the ground, though, 
and it is this graceful creation 
that is expected to draw more 
than 125,000 people to the 
three- day festival in Okla- 
homa City. Besides seventy- 
five balloons taking to the air 
(including a rabbit ten stories 
tall and a Flying Purple 
People Eater with eighteen- 
foot tentacles), the event 
showcases a skydiving team, 
synchronized kite flying, and 
radio controlled airplanes 
and helicopters. 

Come early for die 7 a.rm 
mass ascensions and Hare and 
Hound Races (where one 
balloon drops a target which 
the others must find), or stay 
late tor the 8:30 p,m. moon 
glow and bands like The 
Fabulous Fleshtones from 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City's 
Harvey and the W allbangers. 

— Kelly Crow 


The festival is south of 
Memorial Road between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 
North Western in Oklahoma 
City. Hours: 4- 11 p.m. Friday, 
6 a.m.- 11 p.tn. Saturday, and 
6-1 1 a~m. Sunday. Admission: 
$3. (405) 7 94-4000. 


ON THE STAGE 

July 2-5,9-12 Pirates of Penzance, Grand Ball 
room, OU, (405) 364-8962 
July 17-Aug 2 Much Ado About Nothing 

Sooner Theatre. (405) 364-1596 

Balloon Fest’s Space Shuttle 


EDMOND 


NASA 

Nassau Bay 


ACROSS THE BOARD 

Percussive Arts Society Museum July 3-6: 
Steel Drum Band Series. July 6: Birds of Steel. 
Aug 2: John Simon s Jazz Trio, part of the mu- 
seum concert series, (580) 353-1 455 

July 4 Independence Day Celebration, Fort 
Sill, Lawton, (580) 442-4500 
Aug 1 Another Jack Lindstrom Watermelon 
Festival. Mattie Beal Home, (580) 529-2225 
Aug 6“8 Lawton Rangers Rodeo. LQ Ranch 
Arena, (580) 357-3743 


NORMAN 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Tribes Gallery 307 E, Main. 
July 1-13: Visions & Voices: 
Red Earth Show. Aug 8- 
Sept 8: Following Tradi- 
tions: Youth Art Show. 
Tu-Sa 10-5:30. (405) 
329-4442 

Firehouse Art Cen- 
ter 444 S. Rood. July 
11 -Aug 2: Ellen Jonsson: The 
Wild Blue Under, underwater photography ex- 
hibit. Aug 8-Sept 6; V’Lou Oliveira ceramics 
exhibit. (405) 329-4523 

July 1-Aug 30 Le Notre’s Gardens: Photo- 
graphs by Michael Kenna, Fred Jones Mu- 
seum of Art. (405) 325-3272 


ACROSS THE BOARD 

Hafer Park Ninth Street & Bryant Avenue. July 
2-5.9-12: A Midsummer Night s Dream; July 
2,9.16,23,30; Concert in the Park. 7:15-8:30. 
free, (405) 359-4630. July 16- Aug 9; The 
Merry Wives of Windsor; Aug 1 3 -Sept 6: Rich- 
ard III, all shows at 8, $8a. $3sc, $2stu. (405) 
340-1222 

July 4 Liberty Fest 4th of July Parade, Down- 
town. following the parade is Parkfesl in Hafer 
Park. (405) 340-2527 

July 19 Nemaha Ridge Triathlon, Arcadia 
Lake, (405) 946-4895 

July 24,25 Krazy Daze, (405) 341-2808 


LAWTON 


10! 


CALENDAR 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

July 2-5 SummerWind, North Oval, OU cam- 
pus, (405) 325-7376 

July 17,18 Midsummer Night’s Fair. Lions 
Park. (405) 323-4523 

Aug 22 Campus Corner Blues Festival OU 

campus. (405) 360-6230 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Individual Artists of Oklahoma One N, 

Hudson, Suite 150. July 10-Aug 1: Billy 
Atkinson: Mental Modes: Suzanne Owens: 
Paintings; Ines Sanchez-Ferrera: The Other 
Side of the Distance. (405) 232-6060 
Oklahoma City Art Museum 3113 Pershing 
Blvd, July 1-31: Silent Conversations: The 
Portraits of the Shepherd Sisters; Oklahoma 
Art League Collection; Etchings of Victoria 
Von Koeppen. July 1-Dec 10: Dr. Art s Con- 
servation Clinic: Paintings, T-Sa 10-5 (Thurs 
until 9). Su 1 -5. S3. 50a, $2.50sc & stu, under 
12 admitted free. (405) 946-4477 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. July 1-Sept 7: 
Dina mat bn's Prehistoric Predators, featuring 


a twenty-foot Tyrannosaurus rex robot, July 1 - 
Sept 15: Butterfly Garden & Flag Gardens. July 
1 -Sept 1 5: Edible Plants & Plants That Help 
Their Neighbors, Aug 1 -Sept 28: Plants from Af- 
rica, M-Sa 9-6, Su 1 1 -6. $7. 60a, $6.80sc r $6a 
Children under 3 admitted free. (405) 6G2-6664 

July 1-10 A Butterfly Paradise. Myriad Botanical 
Gardens, (405) 297-3995 

ON THE STAGE 

Oklahoma Children’s Theatre 3000 Pershing 
Blvd. July 8-12: A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Goes Vaudeville, W-F 10:30 & 12:15. Sa.Su 2. 
July 28 -Aug 9: Charlotte's Web, T-F 10:30, Sa 
10:30 & 2 t Su 2. Aug 27: Drums & More with 
Jahruba Lambeth, 10:30. All shows $4. (405) 
951-0000 

July 14-25 Song & Dance, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, (405) 810-9302 

July 16-18.23-25 Guys & Dolls. Jewel Box The- 
atre, (405)521-1786 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

July 1-11 Nat’l Appaloosa Horse Show. State 
Fairgrounds, nation’s oldest single-breed 
championship, (405) 948-6820 


July 20-25 Internal 1 ! Arabian Youth Show. 

State Fairgrounds, (405) 297-8938 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

July 4 Fred Jones 4th of July Celebration. 

Myriad Botanical Gardens, free, (405) 297-3995 

July 25,26 Deep Deuce Jazz Festival N.E. 2nd 
& Walnut, (405) 232-2522 
Aug 21,22 Urban League Family Fun Festival, 

Washington Park Stadium, (405) 424-5243 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

July 13- Aug 22 Summer Classes. City Arts Cen- 
ter. water- based painting, pottery, weaving & 
photography, $60-95. (405) 951-0000 

SPORTING EVENTS 

July 11 SunSpike Volleyball Tournament 

Oklahoma City Community College, benefiting 
United Way, (405) 840-9396 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

July 4 Starlight Spectacular, Lake Ponca 
Park, (580) 767-0823 






Specialty of the house — Rainbow Trout 


The finest steaks and best fried chicken anywhere 

Cedarvale 

GARDEN & RESTAURANT 

In the heart of the Arb tickle Mountains 
Ta ke Exit 51 off In te rs ta te .3 5 
(580) 369-5224 
Visit our web site - www.cedarvale-gardens.com 







Jasmine Moran 

Children’s Museum 

"Bringing the world to your child’ 
Hands-on activities • Special programs 
birthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Mondays & Holidays 
Seminole, OK 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 582-0950 


DENTAL CARE 

Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


NW 13 th 


State 

Capitol 


SI 


Downtown 


Health 
Sciences 
, Center 


Bricktown) 1-40 


Q 

W =! 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC.OK 73103 
405-232-0303 

| COMPREHENSIVE | 
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Photo by Ottri $ibtoy 


For vour FREE Visitors Guide 
call (800) 558-3311 


V isit lIk- new Rinhun, 

lor die liitesl in specially 
Jiikfn.ii s clothing tms. lumiunvi 
Ix-dJim* and nursery design. ,\> 
♦iIu.vna, \\v i iIKt .1 Baby Rejpsirv 
aid courtesy ^ilt wrap. 


i,] u d r 


C hihlmi 


4*00 S. I.ms VttU.i * pitSj T^i k-V! 



McBimey Mansion 


...For f he discriminating traveler 

Make one of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa’s downtown business 
district. Utica Square shopping, and 
Philbrook and Gilerease Museums. 



E4 14 S Galveston, Tulsa, OK 74 1 27 
f^SBl 585-3234 - Fax (91 8) 585*9377 
http/Avww, mebimey mansion .com 


Clan Seekers Journey by Gina Gray 



Limited Edition of 950 
offset reproductions. 

Framed with double 
mats, glass and frosted 
black wood frame: 
$175.00. 

Unframed: $50.00. 

The Art Market 

95154} East Stsl Slrtvt Tulsa. 
Oklahoma 74145 ■ i9L8i 664-0626 



Antler Chandeliers 
Anyone? 

These unique antler products 
tire handcrafted from mule deer, 
wh detail deer, fallow deer, elk, 
moose & caribou antlers. 

Thunder * v 

1-888*772*2474 

1509 E. 35th Piute * 

Tulsa, OK 74105 


Ranch 


You must see these to believe! 
Whimstcaf, handmade papier- 
mache wall docks “for all time/’ 
Dogs, cats, rabbits, birds, 
elephants, cows — the whole 
menagerie. Have your pet 
customized as well, 

Mango 
and 
Salsa 

On The Brookside Pier 

3517 S. Peoria * |918J 744*1425 




Shop An Art Deco Landmark 

H TULSA S3 
TREASURES 


Gifts 

Collectibles 
Gift baskets 
Tulsa Videos 

T\i 1 sm Treasures 
( 918 ) 582-9178 



Jewelry 
Arts ik Crafts 
dll Souveniers 

™ , Pendleton Blankets 

The Histone 

Warehou se M arke t Buildi ng Lyon \s IndianS to re 
At 11th & Elgin " (91 8) 582-6372 




Patchoulis 
Aromatherapy 
Day Spa 



Be ready to be 
pampered at 
Patchoulis! Offering 
facials, assorted 
body treatments, 
massage, manicures 
and pedicures — all 
with essential oils. 

Gift Certificates 
available Cali for 
appointment. 
1935 S. Harvard 
(918) 749 4240 






CALENDAR 


Aug 4-8 Grand Mat'l MotoQross Champi- 
onships, 1005 W. Prospect, (580) 762- 
3635 

Aug Q Water Garden Tour. Citywide. (580) 
765-3271 

Aug 27-30 Ponca Powwow. White Eagle 
Park, (580) 762-8104 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S. Rockford 
Rd, July 1-Sept 13: Contemporary Native 
American Photographers. July i -Sept 20: 
Old Master Prints from the Permanent Col- 
lection. July 1 -Feb 28, 1999: Divine Inspira- 
tion: The Native American Church in Okla- 
homa Art. T -Sa 1 0-5 (Thurs until 8), Su 1 1 -5. 
$5a. S3stu, sc & groups of ten or more, un- 
der 12 admitted free. (918) 749-7941 

Gitcrease Museum 1400 Giicrease Museum 
Rd. July 2-Oct 27: Children of the Sun: 
Euchee Indian Culture & Tradition. M-Sa 9-5, 
Th 5-8 & Su 1-5. Suggested donation: $3a, 
S5 family, (918) 596-2700 


MUSIC & DANCE 

July 3,4,14,21,28 Starlight Band Concert Se- 
ries, Reynolds Amphitheater 8 Tulsa River 
Parks. (918)224-2605 

July 4 The Sinfonia presents an American Sa- 
lute, Veteran's Park, (918) 599-2052 

July 28- Aug 2 CATS. Tulsa Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, [918)596-7111 

Aug 7,8,14,15 BOk & Williams Jazz on Green- 
wood. Archer and Greenwood Avenue, (91 8) 
584-3378 

Aug 18-23 Riverdance. Performing Arts Center, 
(918)434-6658 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Aug 7-9 Powwow of Champions. Expo Square, 
(918)836-1523 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

July 8-10 PH BA Youth World Championship 
Horse Show, Expo Square, (918) 744-1113 

July 11-16 PHBA World Championship Horse 
Show, Expo Square, (918) 744-1 113 

July 20-25 Pony of the Americas internal 1 ! 
Show. Fairgrounds. (317) 788-0107 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

July 20-22 Tulsa County Free Fair, Expo 
Square, (918) 746-3700 

July 31-Aug 2 Gatesway Internat’l Balloon 
Festival, Occidental Center, largest of its 
kind in the state, (91 8) 664-6400 
Aug 14,15 Oklahoma Orphan Train Riders 
Reunion, Quality Inn at 1-44 & 41st Street, 
(918) 743-2110 

Aug 23 ShalomFest '98. Temple Israel, 2004 
E, 22nd Place, 12-7, free, (918) 582-1 171 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

July 12 El Greco to Zurbaran: Spanish 
Painting of the Counter Reformation 

Philbrook Museum of Art, (91 8) 748-5320 

July 18-Sept 27 Masters of the Sky & Mas- 
ters of the Night Tulsa Zoo, (918) 669-6600 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Bartlesville Museum in the Price Tower 6th & 

Dewey, July 3 -Aug 2: A Glass Act. Aug 7 -Oct 
4: Capturing the Spirit: The Sculptor's Art, 



Reaching new heights begins from the ground 
up. Spartan School of Aeronatutics is a great 
place to start. Enroll in any of the professional 
couses offered to get your future soaring. 


•Avionics 

•Avionics/Instruments 

• Aviation Maintenance 

• Aviation Maintenance/ 
Helicopter Specialty 

• Flight Training 


Financial Aid 
Available To Those 
That Qualify. 


• Nondestructive Testing 

• Quality Control 

• Communication Technician 

• Aviation Maintenance/ 
Avionics for Mechanics 

Licensed by O.B.P.V.S,, major 
programs approved forVA Benefits, 
FAA approved for flight training and 
preparation for Airframe and 
Powerplant Licenses. Accredited 
Member of the ACCSCT. 

• Bachelor's Degree offered in 
association with Phillips University. 


Call Today For A Free Brochure 

1 - 800 - 677-7660 

or E-mail us at 
spartan@mail.webtek.com 

Gef your future off to a flying start by 
applying today at - 


SPARTAN " 

CHODL OF AERONAUTIC 

Founded T628 

Visit our site on the world-wide web at: 

www.spartan.edu 
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BEAVERS BEND AREA 


Eagle Qreek 

Guest Cottages 



Secluded cottages nestled on 
the southern slope of Kiamichl 
Mountain, The perfect choice 
for honey JTiooners and romantic 
getaways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzzi 
tubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. Cottages equipped with 
kitchen, king-size bed, TV, 
VCR, and charcoal grill. 


Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HCT5. Box 250 
Smithville, OK 74957 
(580) 244-7597 

ww w.gue s tcot rage s *co m 



m mm 


SceTiiElMo.unta i n Views 



* Log cabins with tiro pi ace a, 
cable TV, grills, fully 
equipped kitchens and 
linens 

* Rsh pond, playground, 
gazebo 

- Located at entrance to 
beautiful Cedar Creek 
Golf Course 

* Near Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountain Fork Trout River 

Write or call for reservations: 

Star Route, Box 38 

Broken Bow, OK 7472© 
{580} 494-S47© 

www.t6XhillGntry.Gom/wliippDDrwill 






. - 


HocNatown 

Junction 

RESORTS 

■ Cedar Creek Resort 

- Fully Equipped Cabins 
(Stone Fireplaces, Decks. Porches. W) 

■ Quartz Hiking Trails 

■ Group Lodge 

* Stocked Ponds 

■ Near 1 8 hofe PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 

■ Fly Fishing Headquarters 

iSOO) 550 652 1 

(580)494 6521 M5S0) 494-6790 

Rt 4, Box 27. Hwy. 250 North, 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 


. _ PECKERW00D KNOB CABINS 

Highway 259 


Orfflr, f raSSiais 




Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 


* Specializing in hand -breaded chicken fried steak and catfish 
* Breakfast served any time * Lei us cater your reunion! 

10 miles north of Broken Bow on Hwy. 259 
at rhe entrance to Lake view Lodge 

Scott & Chandra Rickey ■ (580) 494-6550 


HU.LSH.Ly 

HJBEAWAY 

Rustic cabins nestled in 
the woods in the beautiful 
Kiamichi foothills. 

■ Kitchenettes 

• Sate I lice television with 
40-plus channels 

■ Private bedrooms 

Call now for reservations: 
(580) 241-7845 


;■ H mouji tain top cabins. Alt cabins equipped with: 

Panoramic Mountain Views - Central Heat and Air * Ftrepfaces 
Large Decks * Barbecue Grills - Fully Equipped Kitchens 




IV, 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CALENDAR 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
In top five B&B's since 1994. Relax in your jacuzzi 
for two, cuddle by your fireplace, savor a private 
candlelight breakfast. (800) 299-6347. 

BYRD HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST 
1905 Dutch Victorian getaway. Gracious, elegant, 
peaceful. Superb hospitality. Business, couples or 
families. Many happy returns. Guthrie, OK. 

(405) 282-721 1 or (888) 345-2973. 

CAN DIE W Y CK 1 NN B&B 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of Grand lake 
offering cozy suites complete with fireplace and whirl- 
pool. Delightful candlelight breakfast. Private boat dock 
for your recreation. Grove, OK. (918) 786-3636. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant tum-of-the-century accommodations in a 
charming country setting. Aline, OK. (580) 463-2563 
or (800) 295-2563, 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 

Perfect for business or pleasure! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north of QU football 
stadium. Antiques, gourmet breakfast. Norman, OK. 
(800)646-6221. 

THE HOMESTEAD AT GT RANCH 
Rustic log home. North central Oklahoma. Honey- 
moon suite and steak dinner available. (580) 725-3400. 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor. Eufaula, OK. (8(H)) 432-4656 
or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

GIFTS 

GUY LOGSDON 

Cowboy/ Western/ Western Swing/ Poetry cassettes, cds. 
videos — the nation . s greatest select ion!! Free catalog! 
Guy Logsdon PO Box 52C982, Tulsa, OK 74152-0982 
or (918) 743-2171. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DIABETIC NATIONAL SERVICE 
Diabetics — with Medicare or Insurance. Save money 
on diabetic supplies. For more information, call 
(800) 337-4144. 

PREMIER PSYCHIC 

Premier psychic tells you the past, present, future, 
business, love affairs, and all transactions of all kinds. 
Call for appointment. (405) 528-0033. 

CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

$4.00 $3.50 $3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as two words. To reserve your classified call (800) 
777-1793, or mail your classified with payment to: 
Classified Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52. 


featuring Osage artist John Free. T-Sa 10-3, 
Su 12:30-3. Free. (918) 336-4949 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum Honor Heights 
Dr., Muskogee. July 12-31: Competitive Art 
Show. Aug 21 : Indian Territory Day. M-Sa 1 0- 
5. Su 1 -5. $2a, $1 .75sc, Slsfu. (918) 683-1701 
duty 1-31 Western Art of Calvin Graybill, 
Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum, (580) 256- 
6136 

July 6-24 Art through the Lens, EX Dunlap 
Center Lobby, Idabel, (580) 286-3305 
July 31 ,Aug 1 Hoffman Challenge Quilt Wall 
Hanging Show, Stephens County Museum, 
Duncan, (580)252-0717 
Aug 1-Sept 30 Native American Art Exhibit. 
Seminole Nation Museum, Wewoka, XSu 1- 
5. free. (405) 257-5580 

DRAMA 

July 4 Early Oklahoma Law & Order: Life of 
U.S, Marshal Bill Tilghman, American Le- 
gion Building in Tilghman Park, Chandler, 
(405) 258-0673 

July 17-19,23-25 Anything Goes. Gaslight 
Theatre, Enid, (580) 234-2307 
July 24,25 The Compleat Works of Wllm 
Shkspr (abridged). Woodward Arts Theatre, 
(580) 256-7120 

Aug 21-23,28 Cheaper by the Dozen. 

Sapufpa Community Theater, (918) 227-2169 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Preservation Playhouse 118 E. Oklahoma 
Ave. July 1-11: The Pinch Hitter. July 16-Sept 
1 2: Oklahoma Cabaret Musical Review, (405) 
260-0529 

July 4,11, Aug 1 Main Street Sluegrass Jam 

Session, Noble, (405) 872-8592 

July 18 CMSA Grand Ole Opry Tribute. 

Country Western Hall of Fame, Del City, (405) 
634-8045 

July 18 Cornstalk: Guymon's Version of 
Woodstock, Pioneer Arena. Guymon, (580) 
338-5700 

Aug 27-30 MRMC Musical Review. Muskogee 
Little Theatre, (91 8) 683-4901 
Aug 29 Marlow’s Chisholm Trail Acoustic 
Jamboree. Marlow, (580) 658-221 2 

INDIAN EVENTS 

July 2-5 Pawnee Indian Homecoming & 
Powwow. Memorial Field, Pawnee, world’s 
largest free powwow, (918) 762-3575 
July 9-12 Sac & Fox Nation Powwow. Tribal 
Reserve. Stroud. (918) 968-3526 
July 17«19 Comanche Homecoming Pow- 
wow Sultan Park. Walters. (405) 691 -4330 
July 24,25 O-Ho-Mah, Indian City U S A., 
Anadarko, ceremonial dance celebrating vic- 
tory in battle, (405) 247-5569 
July 24-26 Kihekah Steh Powwow, Hwy 20 
W. to Jovine Road N. 5 mi to 193rd Street N., 


SkiatOOk, (918) 446-0564 

July 3t-Aug 2 29th Annual Oklahoma Indian 
Nation Powwow Powwow Grounds, 
Concho. (405) 262-0345 
July 31 -Aug 2 Kaw Nation Powwow, 1/2 mi 

W, Washunga Bay entrance, Kaw City, (580) 
269-2552 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

July 10,11 Firefighters Open Rodeo. Rodeo 
Arena, El Reno, (405) 262-2949 
July 13-18 Intern at' I Finals Youth Rodeo, 

Heart of Oklahoma Expo Center, Shawnee, 
(405) 275-9780 

July 15-18 Elks Rodeo. Fairgrounds, Wood- 
ward, (580) 256-3549 

July 30-Aug 1 Lipe Ranch Rodeo, 9 mi NW of 

Claremore or 6 mi S, of Oologah, Claremore & 
Oologah, (918) 341-1302 

July 30-Aug 2 The Morgan Horse Extrava- 
ganza, Bedrock Arena, Gienpooi, (918) 299- 
6442 

Aug 1,2 Open Rodeo, Clearview Memorial 
Arena, (405) 786-2439 

Aug 3-8 Western Heritage Week & Ada Origi- 
nal Rodeo. Citywide, Ada, (580) 332-2506 
Aug 6-8 IPRA Rodeo, Billy A. Moss Arena, 
Holden ville, (405) 257-6928 
Aug 6-8 Lions Club Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, 
Salli&aw, (918)775 5507 
Aug 6-8 Open Rodeo. Rodeo Grounds, 
Blanchard, (405) 485-3796 
Aug 13-15 Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo Fair- 
grounds, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Aug 21,22 American Legion Rodeo. Ellis 
County Fairgrounds, Arnett, (580) 885-7616 
Aug 23 Jr. Rodeo, Roundup Club Arena, 
Tallhina, (918) 567-3185 
Aug 26-29 62nd Annual Will Rogers Memorial 
Rodeo, American Legion Rodeo Complex, 
Vinita, (918) 256-7133 

FAIRS Sr FESTIVALS 

July 3 Rural America Festival. Downtown 
Square, Cordell, (580) 832-5888 
July 4 4th of July Festival. Pennington Park. 

Tlshomsngo, (580) 371-2175 
July 4 Family Fun Festival, Eldon Lyon Park, 
Bethany, (405) 789-1256 
July 4 Ice Cream Festival, Citywide, Tuttle, 
(405) 381-4600 

July 4,5 Jana Jae’s Snider’s Camp Cajun Mu- 
sic Festival, near Honey Creek Bridge. 
Grove, (918) 786-5780 

July 15-18 Striper Festival, Downtown. King- 
fisher, (580) 564-4091 

July 17-19 Woody Guthrie Music & Folk Art 
Festival, Main Street & Broadway, Okemah, 
(918) 623-2440 

July 17-25 Ardmore Birthday Festival s 98 

Citywide, Ardmore, (580) 226-5725 

Aug 5-9 Grant's Bluegrass Festival, Salt 
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OKLAHOMA/ARKANSAS 



CiaoY’all! 


Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy — 
has delighted diners with fresh, 
family-style Italian Cuisine 
served in unselfish portions. 
Come see why Pete's Place has 
been an Oklahoma landmark for 
three generations. 

* Microbrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 



ESTABLISHED 1925 * KREBS, Ofc 
ItvnvJU} , ft ylt. 9ba£iafi Qui&itiz 


Open M-Sal 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918) 423-2042 -Fax (918) 423-7859 



Heart of TIUsa 
Arts, Crafts, Antiques 
and Collectables 


An Affair of the Heart, which 
promotes Oklahoma’s largest arts, 
crafts, antiques and collectables 
shows, presents Heart of Tulsa. 
Over 600 exhibitors! Find antique 
furniture and China jewelry, South- 
west and country items, children's 
clothing, toys, dolls, stoneware, 
quilts, patio and garden furniture 
and much more! 

July 17, 18 & 19 
Expo Square, Tulsa 

For show information, call 
(405) 632-2652 
(800) 755*5488 



Lindley House 
Bed & Breakfast 

Nestled in a garden setting, this 
landmark English country home 
exudes a delightfully romantic and 
relaxing atmosphere. Each of the 
luxury rooms features its own 
unique decor, king-size bed, pri vate 
bath, coffee bar and comfortable 
furnishings. Three cottages are 
located in the garden (handicapped 
accessible). A delicious home- 
made breakfast is served each 
morning, 

1211 N. 10th, Duncan, OK 73533 
(580) 255-2363 
A complete color brochure 
with prices is on the Internet at 
w w w. lindley house.com 




From breathtaking scenery to 
festivals and museums, Arkansas 
offers something for everyone. Enjoy 
camping, history, canoeing, golf, 
galleries, fishing, dining, hiking, 
swimming, nightlife, water skiing, 
antiquing, musical shows, scuba 
di ving and much more - id! with 
Arkansas's natural beauty as the 
background. Call l -800-NATURAL 
for a FREE Vacation Planning Kit- 


Mansas. 

Arkansas! bepr 1 3(V). 

One Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
ww wvarkansas .corn 


Visit the 
Natural State 



Hammett House 


With nearly thirty years of fine 
dining, Hammett House has 
achieved an unmatched level of 
excellence. “Pampcr-fricd chicken," 
country -fried steaks, lamb and 
turkey fries and fourteen v Lined es 
of delicious pies baked daily Lop 
our menu, A family oriented, made- 
frorn- scratch restaurant where no 
reservations are necessary. 

p — - — *E 

Hammett 

Houses 

Restaurant , 

Si m 

1616 W. Will Rogers Blvd, t 
C hire more, OK 74017 
(918)341-7333 



Lose Yourself 
in Lake Country 


Visit south central Oklahoma’s 
Lake Country for year-round fun! 

Camping • Golf * Skiing 
Hunting • Fishing 
Festivals • Museums 
Historic Attractions 
and Much More! 


country 


m 

AMERICA. 


Call for your free guide 
(580) 371-9422 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 97. 





Call 1-800-922-21 1 8 for more information about Green Country 


Pi 

u 


GREEN COUNTRY • OKMULGEE 




OSU-Okmulgee 
Aviation Electronics 

OSU-Okmulgee offers an 
Associate in Applied Science degree 
in Avionics, Hands-on technical 
training provides students the 
necessary skills to install, operate, 
troubleshoot, and repair state-of-the- 
art electronic equipment. If interested 
in general aviation, business jet, or 
major airline operations, an OSU- 
Okmulgee education will help you 
succeed in your goals as an avionics 
technician. 

For more information call 
(918) 756-621 1 ext. 252. 
e-mail: rvogt @ osu-okm u Igee .edu 
Web Address: 

h tt p:// w w w.osu-o km u lgee.edu 



Fly-In to Fun in Okmulgee! 

Navigate your way to Okmulgee, capitol of the Muscogee (Creek) Nation, a city rich 
in history'. Explore our classic airport during our adventurous Fly-In. Experience Creek 
an and culture at the Creek Council House Museum, 

Discover: 

• Okmulgee WarRird Fly-in July 25 

* Creek Nation Festival Art Show June I9-July 18 

* Invitational Rodeo August 7-8 

* Council House Indian Art Market October 3 

* Great West Chili Fest ......... October 17 

Historic Downtown Shopping District • Okmulgee/Dripping Springs State Parks 

, Discover 

\ (9 ■ 1 1 B) 756-6 1 72 or (800.) 355-5552 fWm 1 1 1 rr^P* 

Web address: ww w.touroknMilgee.com V/l\lllUlgCC 

P.Q. Box 609, 1 12 Nonh Morton, Okmulgee, OK 74447 



Okmulgee Municipal Airport 
The Past, Present and Future 


From its early beginnings as a small turf landing strip, the Okmulgee Municipal Airport 
has grown to a I (JO-foot wide, 5,150-foot long runway. Designated a “Certified Industrial 
Park," ihe aiiport is available for industrial development and is able to support new aviation 
business ventures. Current tenants such as Covington Aircraft Engines, Inc. and Abbott 
Aircraft Services offer services that draw business from all over the United Stales. 



1 00 Aiiport Rd., Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(918) 746-0412 



Covington Aircraft 
Engines, Inc. 

Leading the way in aircraft 
engine overhaul and repair 

Since 1972, Covington has been an 
FAA certified repair station 
specializing in Pratt & Whitney radial 
engines. We also repair & overhaul 
P& W PT6A engines. Onr state-of-ihe- 
art machine shop makes minor 
adjustments to new parts or overhauls 
used parts to like-new condition. 



P.O. Box 1344, Okmulgee, OK 74447 
Hwy 75 & Airport Rd. 

(918) 756-8320 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 97. 




Explore the culture, people and places of our great state. Subscribe to Oklahoma Today and receive 
six issues of breathtaking photography and award-winning articles. You’ll also receive our special 
Year in Review issue, featuring Oklahoma Today's annual choice for Oklahoman of the Year. 
Subscribe now for just $16.95 and save 43% off Oklahoma Todays already low newsstand price. 

Call (800) 777-1793 or (405) 521-2496. 

OKIAHOMA 

TDDW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


Great State. 


Great Magazine. 
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)deos • Festivals • Fishing 
limiting • Historic Sites 
Camping • Museums 


wr- 

' C- 1 KPI 1 
COuhTnv 


Early Day 
Windmills 

®JV & %// 


Over 30 early day 
steel -wheeled 
and colorful 
wooden -wheeled 
windmills stand tall 
on a grassy lot at the 
south edge of town. 
Open year round, 
free admission. 


Shattuck Windmill 
^Museum a Park 
Box %77 , Shattuck, OK 7385 B 
Junction 283 & 1 5 
(580) 938-2318 


Red Carpet Country 

Wall- T o-Wall Hospitality 


Drawer B, Alvm OK 7,37 1 7 

(800) 447-2698 

\v av. i xx b 1 1*| ie ter nut tiy. ec n 1 1 



September 9-12 
Cherokee Strip Days 
Celebration 

September 10-12 
Cherokee Strip Stampede 
PRCA Rodeo 

November 27-Jamiary I 
Enid Lights UpThe Plains 



(800) 299-2494 


Northwest Aero Services, Inc. 

Oklahoma's Aviation Specialist 

Authorized Cessna Service Station 
Certified FAA Repair Station 

Rt *5 Box 41 , Wood ring Airport 
Enid, OK 73701 
Phone (SCO) 233-4531 
Fax (580} 233-4530 

wm & A W a6 

Aircraft Rental • Charter * Flight School ■ Sales * Pari Sales * Pitot Service 




The Wheatheart of Oklahoma" invite* you to visit our friendfy progressive community 
located on US 60 two miles east of 1-35 midway between Oklahoma Gty and Wichita 
July 4 — Independence Day Celebration 
October 24 — Art4r>The-Park/Antique Car Show 
Antique Malls ■ Unique Shops ■ Museums ■ Restaurants ■ Parks 

For more information 
contact the Tonkawa 
Chamber of Commerce at 
f 580} 628-2220 



NW Oklahoma Jr. Rodeo 
Cornstalk! Guymon’s Version of Woodstock 
Hay Meadow Days and Cowboy Chautauqua 
Fall Cattle Festival Feedlot Rodeo 
Guvmon KPRA Open Rodeo 
Welcome Home Fiesta 
Ttexas County Free Fair 
Rocktober Fest: Rock Concert 
Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 
Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

College Rodeo 

Deraoliton Derby 

Pioneer Day Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts <5c Crafts Show 


June SO, 1998 
July 18, 1998 
July 25* 1998 
August 7-8, 1998 
August 21-23, 1998 
September 11-13, 1998 
September 22-26, 1998 
October 3> 1998 
November 7-8, 1998 
December 1 -January 1 
December 4, 1998 
January 1-April 30, 1999 
April 2-4, 1999 
April 23, 1999 
April 24, 1999 
April 29-May 2, 1999 
May 1, 1999 
May 1—2* 1999 


CUYMON 


OKL AH OMA 
AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 






CALENDAR 


Creek Park, Hugo, (580) 326-5598 
Aug 8 BeachFest, Lake Elk City, (580) 225- 
3636 

Aug 8 Watermelon Festival, Jeff Davis Park, 
Rush Springs, (580) 476-3277 
Aug 14-16 Illinois River Balloon Fest, Air- 
port. Tahlequah, (800) 456-4860 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

July 3 Happy Birthday America Celebra- 
tion, Downtown, Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 
July 3-5 Independence Day Celebration. 

Lake Texoma Resort. Kingston, (580) 564- 
2311 

July 4 4th of July Celebration. Downtown & 
Fairgrounds, Blackwell, (580) 363-4195 
July 4 4th of July Celebration, Downtown, 
Cordell. (580) 832-3538 
July 4 4th of July Celebration. Lake 
Frederick near Manitou, Frederick, (580) 
335-2126 

July 4 4th of July Celebration Western Hills 
Guest Ranch in Sequoyah State Park, 
Hulbert, (918)772-2108 
July 4 4th of July Fireworks, Football Sta- 
dium, Pryor, (918) 825-5350 
July 4 4th of July Spirit Celebration, High 
School, Cushing, (918) 225-3434 
July 4 Celebration in the Park, River View 
Park, Miami, (918) 542-4481 
July 4 Centennial Celebration. City Lake, 
Bristow, (918) 367-5151 
July 4 Firefighter’s 4th of July in the Park, 
City Park, Shattuck, (580) 938-2916 
July 4 Fireworks Celebration, Crystal Beach 
Park, Woodward, (580) 256-741 1 
July 4 Fireworks Display, Wacker Park, Pauls 
Valley, (405) 238-6466 

July 4 Fireworks & Concert, Heart of Okla- 
homa Exposition Center, Shawnee. (405) 
273-6092 

July 4 Freedom Fest. Community Park, 
Yukon, (405) 354-8442 

July 4 Fun Day in the Park. Town Park, 
Arnett. (580) 885-7616 

July 4 Honor America Day, Randlett Park, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
July 4 Independence Day Celebration, Main 
Street, Spavinaw, (918) 589-2758 
July 4 July 4th Celebration, Eufaula Cove, 
(918) 689-4004 

July 4 July 4th Celebration, Sullivan Park, 
Lone Grove, (580) 657-6492 
July 4 Libertyfest Rogers Point, Catoosa, 
(918) 266-6042 

July 4 Ol’ Fashion 4th of July & Centennial 
Celebration. Redbud Park. Marlow, (580) 
658-2212 

July 5 Christmas in July Pioneer Beach, Kaw 
City, (580) 269-2276 

July 1 1 The Mainline Train Show, Washington 
County Fairgrounds. Dewey. (918) 333-7987 


July 17,18 Cookson Jubilee, near airport, 
Cookson, (918) 457-3617 
July 17-19 Centennial Celebration, Townwide, 
Braman. (580) 385-2169 

July 18 Cherokee Strip Water GardenTour. 

Citywide, Enid, (580) 233-8522 
July 25 Hot Dog Daze, Downtown, Clinton, (580) 
323-2222 

July 25 Watermelon Jubilee, Downtown, Tenral, 
(580) 437-2402 

Aug 6-9 Centennial Celebration. Downtown, 
Weatherford. (580) 772-3301 
Aug 7,8 Western Days. Downtown, Blanchard. 
(405)485-8787 

Aug 14-15 Western Heritage Days. Downtown, 
Bristow, (918) 367-5151 

Aug 20-22 Old-Timers Day Event, Choctaw 
Creek Park, Choctaw, (405) 390-3303 
Aug 29 Annual Jr. Duck Derby, South Canadian 
River, Newcastle. (405) 387-3232 
Aug 29 Sucker Day, Downtown, Wetumka, (405) 
452-3237 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

July 4 Bethany Classic, INTEGRIS Bethany 
Hospital, 7600 NW 23rd St„ (405) 787-3450 
July 4 Fireball Classic Run & Walk, Wintersmith 
Park, Ada, (580) 332-1752 
July 1 1 St. Gregory’s 5K Road Race & Walk. 

Shawnee, (405) 878-5290 
July 1 1 Western Okie Spokie. Ackley Park, Elk 
City. (405)225-2453 

July 25 Dehydrator Bike Race & Ride 

Simmons Center, Duncan, (580) 252-8696 

Aug 15 Delaware County Walk, Citywide. Jay, 
(918)437-8404 

LIVING HISTORY 

July 4 7th U.S. Infantry 4th of July Celebra- 
tion, Fort Washita Historic Site, Durant. (580) 
924-6502 

July 18 Battle of Honey Springs Commemo- 
ration. Checotah, reenactors portray state’s 
largest Civil War conflict, (918) 473-5872 
Aug 8-13 Cross-Country Cattle Drive. East- 
ern Pawnee County, cattle drive complete 
with wagon trains, chuck wagon dinners & 
Mexican longhorns, (918) 762-2108 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

Chisholm Trail Museum 605 Zellers Ave. July 
1 1: Summertime Fun, photo preservation 
workshop. July 18, Aug 15: Tatting Work- 
shop. Aug 22: Bison Hunters 2,000 Years 
Ago. T-Sa 9-5, Su 1-5. Free. (405) 375-5176 

SPORTING EVENTS 
July 11 Juke Joint Jam, Eskimo Joe’s, 
Stillwater, three-on-three basketball tourna- 
ment. (405) 377-0799 

Aug 19-23 Pioneer Senior Olympics. 

Citywide, Stillwater, (405) 747-8080 



Lunch time on Buffalo Mountain 


Hanging Out On 
Buffalo Mountain 

JULY 3-5 

Each July, more than fifty hang gliders and 
paragliders meet atop Buffalo Mountain near 
Talihina for the Buffalo Wings Fly-in hang gliding 
competition. The 1,200-foot mountain is “by far the 
best site in the state,” says hang glider Lynda Wacht, 
because of its common southerly facing winds, 
which are needed for safe launches. 

Designed as a fun fly-in rather than a sanctioned 
event, the competition divides the fliers — most from 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Kansas, and Texas — into 
four-person teams based on their skill levels. 

Trophies are given for best spot landing, longest 
cross country, and team challenge, but the biggest 
reward is the peace of mind that comes from soaring 
thousands of feet in the air with only straps to keep 
you there. 

“It’s so peaceful, but it requires all your concen- 
tration,” says Wacht. “You can’t think about work 
or your problems then — it’s just you, the hang 
glider, and the air.” 

— Kelly Crow 

Although pilots must take lessons ami be certified 
to fly hang gliders and paragliders , tourists and 
photographers often cluster to watch the gliders. 
Fliers launch around 1 p.m. and fly for a couple of 
hours (or just before sunset, depending on wind 
conditions). For competition information, call (972) 
219-8990. For details on the sport itself or local 
instructors , call the U.S. Hang Gliding Association 
at (719) 632-8300 or www.ushga.org. 


Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
calendar months prior to publication. Send to: 
Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma Today, 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
or fax: (405) 522-4588. Address electronic 
mail to Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the telephone. 
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THE MAN WHO NOSE TOO MUCH Archivist John Campbell of Oklahoma City may have one of the biggest collections of airplane 
nose art photos anywhere. With over 400,000 slides and prints, he is the owner of Campbell Aviation Photo Archives and author and co- 
author of some seventeen military history books. OLD-TIMER Oklahoma lays claim to the oldest active pilot In the United States. Joe 
Schneider, 94, still hies his Cessna 182 out of Sundance Airport as often as he can. Soloing for the first time in 1938, he now has 23,000 hours 
under his belt. HARRIER FOR 5 ALE Tulsan Victor Miller, 33, stepped up to the plate when PepsiCo reneged on its gimmicky promotional 


Pepsi claims it was all a joke, and the company is currently embroiled in a lawsuit over the matt ELCOME ABOARD 


aerospace industry — which includes aviation — annually employs 23 1 ,1 65 people with a payroll of $4.2 billion and expenditures of $6 billion. 

Of the approximately 1 1 7 airports studied, 71,290 people command a SI .6 billion payroll and spend $2.4 billion. THE FLYING PALETTE 

__ __ 

^ ^ Braniff, the airline which began In Oklahoma City in 1928 and later moved to Dallas, was known not only for its succession 

of bankruptcies but also for its terrifically bright color scheme, A retrospective of Alexander Colder (1898- 

^ jJ 1 976), the famed artist who used two Braniff jumbo jets as canvases, is on view at the National Gallery of An 

■ in Washington, D.C.. through mid-July. IN-FLIGHT READING Atlantic Monthly correspondent 

William Ungewiesche has written a new book on flying. Jn Inside the Sky: A Meditation on Flight iheauthor. with his "spare; 

lyrical cadences and cool sensuality,” describes the phenomenon of aviation, GOING GOING GONE Tulsa's Oklahoma Aircraft Auction — 



offer to give away a Harrier to the Pepsi drinker who collected seven million “points”— a seemingly unattainable 
number. When a player came up with the points. Miller, who owns one of the Marine 

fighters, offered to sell his $5 million jet to Pepsi so they could make good on their offer. 



fighters, offered to sell his $5 million jet to Pepsi so they could make 


The Tulsa Air and Space Center held its grand opening in late May. Located at the Tulsa International Airport, the center focuses on 'Luisa's 
rich aviation heri t age . UNSCR E W T H E C O R K Ti n ker Air Force Base celeb ra ted th e fift i et h anniversary of the Un Ited States 

Air Force in 1997 with the uncorking of three signature wines. The two California whites and one red feature an Oklahoma- 

style label with a brief history of Tinker. LITTLE GREEN BUILDING As -t of Bartlesville's centen- 




-t of Bartlesville's centen- 


nial, Phillips Petroleum restored its original aviation office at the Bartlesville V 

Much of the company's 1 W-- w aviation history' began at or near the office, including W 
into the stratosphere and Art Goebel's training for his historic 1927 flight from 1 

SHOW ME THE MONEY A 1994 study done by Barnard Dunkelberg 8c Company of Tulsa 


Municipal Airport last year. 

Wiley Post's historic flight 
I California to Hawaii. 


revealed that Oklahoma's 


the largest in the world — annually draws at least 500 dealers and thousands of enthusiasts from all states and as far away as Switzerland and 


Africa. The bidding is held each fall at Riverside Airport. 
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We're rolling out the 
welcome mats. 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority, we're working to make 
your travel experience more pleasurable. That's why we 
assisted the Oklahoma Tourism & Recreation Department 
with the construction of three highway welcome centers on 
turnpikes at Walters, Miami, and Kansas, Oklahoma. Stop by 
one of the new travel information centers on your next trip. 
We'll give you maps, brochures — and a free cup of coffee. 

Quality. Safety. Convenience. 

That's why we're the Road Experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 



V.. 


IN ANOTHER HUNDRED YEARS 


THERE’S NO TELLING HOW FAR 


OKLAHOMA WILL GO 


There are some changes mining in the next millennium that no one today rvoutd dare predict. Yet we know they V on 
the way. Take , for example, the restructuring of the natural gas industry. There will be mote competition. J am 11 have 
more chokes. And Oklahoma Natural Gas will be at the forefront in expanding the 
market for the consumer. How far will we go ? Let i just say we have big plans. 


Oklahoma 

^ m NATURAL 
Gas 




